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“Godfrey Vame commit a murder! You 
must be mad to dream of.such a thing!” 

Fenn shrugged his shoulders. 

“No, sir, lamnotmad, On the contrary, it 
seems to me I am drawing & very logical con- 
clusion from the facts of the oase. Here we 
find 8 man murdered—Captain Vane is with 
him—it was presumably with Captain Vane's 
gun that the murder was committed—he and 
Captain Vane were enemies, Tho inference 
ie natural," 

‘* But you don't arrest men on inferences?” 

“That is true, and I was hoping Miss 
Brereton's evidence would have thrown more 
light on the enbjeot; but Miss Brereton 
refuses to be seen, amd I can't force her to 
speak—yet. Laterom, of course she will have 
to tell what she knows ; and then, unless Iam 
very much mistaken, we shall have direct 
evidence againat the Oaptain. As it is, cir- 
cumetantial -evidence: points. to him as the 
pm and it — do to let —_ have a 

ace of makisg his escape before the inquest 
ia held. It is forthatreasen that I want you 
to give me the wazrant.”’ 
I positively and absolutely refuse 
to do!" exclaimed ne, hotly. “I don’t 
care a fig for you and your oireumstantial 
evidence. = ~ Vane -. my — = a 
guest; an C) niterly incapable o 
crime you would lay on his shoulders, Go 
some else if you want your rascally 


— It shall mover issue from my 
Fenn merely bowed, wittont seeming very 
much at this vitimatam. 


‘*Justas you will, sir, Of course you can 
do as you like, I have the satisfaction of 
knewing thai I’ve done my duty, and if you 
won’ grant me the warrant ‘ere a 
one elseee will. Thats all. wish you 
goed day, sir!” 

Reying which he.kewed, and xetreated, 
leaving Jack moti with his hagdatill on 
the back of the obair, and his eyee full of 
troubled thoaght. 


‘* Whathas that horrid man been saying to 
you, Jack? dicagreeable, I'm sure. 
I saw it im his eyes.” - 

‘* Something very diaggrecable indeed | ” be 
returned, gra . 
now, but suggestive:of something worse later 
on,” 
And then he told her of Fenn’s request, 
adding,— 

“ T think it very probable he'll get the war- 
rant too, and poor Godfrey will find himself 
in a very difficult position ; for at the best of 
times it's hard to prove a negative, and the 
fact of bad blood having existe 
and the poor fellow who's dead will go very | 
much against him, Still the evidence is purely 
circumstantial, and if nothing more turns up 
they can’t possibly convict him on it.” 

Katie's soft bloom had suddenly faded, and 
into her bine eyes there came an expression of 
absolate horror. 

She did not spesk for a moment, then she 
said, very eurnastly,— 


“ Certainly. 
present when Chalmers died, and she will be 
bound to come forward asa witness. 
Go you ask?” 


“ Beeause—oh, Jack !—she would have to | 


between him ; 


possible. Itseems that with-his dying breath 
LImke Chalmers declared that Godfrey Vane 
had killed him!” 

Treberne did not speak for a moment. He 
was evidently deeply impressed with the 
gravity of the situation; and his wife, who 
was watching him anxiously, eaw the per- 
plexed knitiing of the brows, which told that 
he considered her news of the most serious 
import to Godfrey. 

** Madeline will do all she can to get out of 
bearing witness againsi-him,'’ went on Katie, 
‘only, of course, if she is put on her oath she 
will have to tell the truth. I was in her room 
when I saw Superintendent Fenn coming up 
thé approach with you, and so I decided that, 
at all hazards he must be ted from see- 
ing her, until I had consulted with you as to 
what was best to be done.” 

‘“‘ That was clever of you, Katie. Yes, you 
are right. Thematter is urgent, and whatever 
decision we come to we must contrive to 
out with as little delay as possible. I think 
had better see Godfrey, and after thatask Migs 
Brereton to come down to me, and we will 


together. 
His wife nodded comprehensively, and went 
up to Madeline’s bedrcom, while Godfrey, 
locking terribly worried and harassed, took 


that point you can perkeps ’ 

“Fenn is now on his way to the nearest 
magistrate to obtain a warrant for your 
arrest!" rejoined Treherne, with brevity. 

Godirey grew s little paler, and his lips set 
themselves in s firm line as he looked out of 
so window. Then be burst into a bitter 


agh. 

Pan ee mm ne ee It seems 
tame ying me some seurvy 
trick or another ; snd this last is the worst of 
all. Chalmers said trnly that he wonld have 
his revenge. He carried his enmity to the 
bitter end, indeed.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps delirium prompted his accusation | 
against you?” suggested Treherne, but God- 
frey shook his head. 

‘‘Ne. His mind was perfectly clear, and 
he not only knew what he was paying, but he 
was quite conscious of the probable con- 
sequences of his word, and I bebieve they were 
the deliberate outcome of his malice. For 
my part, I caw at once how serious the resnits 








| might ke to myself, and it was*for that reason 

‘Jack, can they make Madeline Brereton | I eaid nothing about them to Fenn. L-wish I 
give evidence ? ”’ | had told him-now, since it is:bound +o come 
She is known to have been | out.” 


* But that is just the point. Is it bound to 


Bat why —_ out?” exclaimed Treherne, energetic. 
ally. 


‘* Surely in a once like this we should 
; be justified in suppressing so much, and how 


tell something which would go dead against | to manage it is what we must turn our atten- 


poor Captain Vane. 


Listen |! When she came | tion¢o. Of course, there is alwaye the hope 


home I went upstairs with her to her room, | that the real culprit may-befound; bat:then, 
and found she was quite unnerved with the | on the other hand, there is the fear that he 


horror of the scene she had witnessed; but, 
in addition to this, I saw she had something 
an her mind, and I begged herto tell me. At 
laat she di@ so, more for the sake of asking 
my advice than anything else, for she gaid in 
her present condition she could not jadge 
Clearly as to what she had better do, and it 
Was necessary to come to a decision as s9on'as 


msay nod be, and id iz against that eentingency 
that we must provide. By some means or 
other we muct prevent Madeline Brereton 
from giving: her evidense.”’ 
This wae.exactly what hia wieeneies 
to Madeline upstairs—Madeline, who looke 
j white and fragile as some tall; white lily 
' bending beneath fast night's storm. 


- “ Tf you will only tell me ithe way fo avoi 
it, Heaven knows how ggatefnlly I win 
ascept the suggestion !” the young girl said, 
in.a very low, strained voice, that told how 
mach she was euffering. 

And, indeed, it seemed to her most terrible, 
that again, in a crisis of Godfrey's life, she 
should be the means of bringing bis misery 
home to him. 

After all her striving to redeem the in. 
justice of Sir Richard’s will—after her hopes 
of success—after her dreams of justifying 
herself—after all this she would have to 
appear in a court of jastice, and, maybe, 
swear away the life of the man forgive. 
ness she had toiled so hard to win ! 

The idea was simply maddening, and:she 
felt that no sacrifice she might he called rpon 
to make—short of committing perjury—wonld 
| be too bard. 


Katie Treherne stood at the window, look. 
ing ont on the velvet level of the tennis lawn. 


EES 
: 


if 
F 
H 
i 


Geodirey’s cause as warmly 
her brother or her husband, 
resolved not to leave a stone 
her efforts to save him from the 
accusation that loomed over his head, 
# set np for a ‘‘ blue stecking,’” 
political economy, or tronbled 
vexed queation of women’s 
that she wae a clever little 
feminine qvicknesa often led 
ne that is would have taken 
husband dewble the time to arrive at. 

ce an ideshad seized 

tion, ‘whieh, wild and 
as geam, would yet effect its 


sulk saoyguntty taraich the dary 
: it wae 1 ‘of the ghe 
aetind nies lips of the link 
: her life to Godfrey Vane's—for, a: 
thereader knows, Katie had been, up to the 


ara that Madeline was Sir 
s heiress, 
Asa matterof fact, Madeline bad intended 


ute 
rr 


i 


BE i 
t 


i 
ae 


\ | telling her from the’ first, but bad-pnt it of 


from day today in the hope that Godircy’s 
attitude would become mors towards 
her, and also ‘heoaure she felt that i¢ might 
cause a certain ameunt cf sawkwardne:: 
between him and his hostess. 
After the events $f the morning, however, 
he deemed if) | matter of duty tc 
Katie; and astonishment of the 
latter may be imagined-when she heard bow 
curiously fate had made the two lives cross. 
‘* Madeline,” she said, at length, ‘‘do yor 
really and truly wish to give up the Deepdene 


| estates to Captain Vane?” 


“ Indeed I do!”’ 

‘' Then it seems to me there is, after ail, 2 
very obvious solution of the difficulty both a 
regards the estates, and the.giving,of evidence 
against him as well.” 

‘Tell i¢ me, Katie, and you will seo how 
ready I shall be to embrace it.” 

But Katie seemedim:noshurry to make it 
known, for she put her finger on her lip, after 
a fashion she had when’ her mind was not 
quite made up on some particnlar point, and 
looked at Madeline rather hesitatingly. 

** Tell me,” she said, after a pause, ‘‘do you 
nevens that what Luke Chalmers said was 
trae?” 

“Nol!” the young girl answered, very poél 
tively, “‘I do not. Whatever he may be, 
Godfrey Vane is incapable of the crime of 
murder! "’ a 

*T agree with you. Ifit were not so I -wonlc 
not lift so much as @ little finger to kelp him. 
What the secret of the murder may really be 
I can’t say; but, anyhow, I don’t believe God- 
frey's was the hand thai fired the fatal shot. 
Now listen to me, Madeline,” she-bowered her 
voice 80.88 to avoid. all possibility of being 
overkeard, though her tones were clear 220 
inspressive, “ the English Jaw does not permit 
a wife to bear witness againet her husband. 
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My idea is this—marry Godfrey Vane before 
he is arrested |” 


CHAPTER Xf, 
KATIE 8 SUCCESS, 


Mavetimng was absolutely stupefied by the 
suddenness and boldness of the proposal. It 
came upon her as so much of a surprise:that a¢ 
first she felt a little bewildered. 

Naturally, too, her maidenly modesty 
revolted against such a sacrifice; but, at she 
same time, she saw very clearly thas Katie's 
suggestion, romantic as is might seem at the 
outset, was nevertheless backed by sound 
common sense. 

“Well! ” said Mrs, Treherne, after a long 
pause, ‘‘ What do you say?” 

“TI can’t say anything just at present. You 
havetaken my breath away!” the girl rejoined, 
with the faintest ghost of a smile. ‘‘ Leave 
me for a little while, Katie, and I will think 
= the matter, I must bo slone:in order to 

0 60.”" 

Her friend at once obeyed the hint, and 
Madeline began to walk backwards and for- 
wards from wall to wall, weighing over in her 
mind the pros and cons.of the cage, 

After all, the idea, which she decided must 
have come from Godfrey, was a good one, in- 
asmuch as it would serve two purposes— 
secure Silence on her , and at the:same 
time give back to him the estates that should 
be his, Bat after——! 

Madeline shivered, and her meditations 
went no further. 

“Let the fature take oare of itself,” she 
murmured, feverishly. ‘‘ It is with thepresent 
alone that I have to concern myself. Surely 
by such @ sacrifiee I can redeem everything 
that has gone before. Yes, if be wishes it, I 
will consent |” 

Strangely enongh, uo question of love for a 
moment occurred to her. She looked upon 
the whole matter as a business transaction, 
which she was willing to undertake simply 
and solely for the sake of Godfrey, and in 
which sentiment held no part. 

In order to explain this, it must be remem- 
bered that our heroine was very young, and 
that her knowledge of the world was extremely 
limited. Besides this, she’ bad brooded, ever 
since Sir Richard’s death, on the idea of 
giving back the Deepdens estates to his 
nephew until it had become a sort of mania 
with her ; and to-day her feelings wereworked 
up to their highest pitch at the thought of 
the perilous position in which Godfrey was 


When Mrs. Treherne came back, the young 
girl was standing in the middle of the room, 
white and motionless as a statue, but with a 
world of steadfast resolve shining im her Ineent 
eyes. 

Katie could not help thinking of Joan of 
Aro as she stood at the stake, calmly watch- 


ing the flames whose forked tongues were | 
shooting up to destroy her—and she was | 


angry with herself for the thought. 

“ Well, dear, have you decided ?” she asked, 
her voice trembling a little with exeitement— 
for she felt as if she were assisting in some 
thrilliag ecene of a drama. 

“Yes. If Captain Vane wishes it I will 
marry him at once—and I suppose he does 
wish it, otherwise you would not have sug- 
gested it!" 

Mrs. Treherne wineed, but she did not con- 

the snrmise—which was an extremely 
natural one on Madeline's part. Indeed, if 
the young girl had not fancied that the idea 
had ersanated firstly from Captain Vane, it 
is very unlikely that she would have given it 
serious consideration. 

Whether Katie waa right in allowing her to 
remain in ignorance on this point is open to 
doubt, The fact is, Mrs. Treherze was as 
inveterate matchmaker, and something of a 
feather-brain as wel), and from the firet she 
had fully made up hee mind that these two 
people should become husband and wife. 





Besides, she dearly loved intrigue for intrigue's 
sake, and was quite determined to carry this 
soheme of hers to a successful issue. 

She kissed Madeline on the brow, and again 
left her, telling her she would announce ber 
decision to Godfrey—and then she felt that 
the most difficult part of her mission had yet 
to come, for Godfrey was assuredly mot the 
sort of man to get himself out of s gorape by 
the sacrifice fof a woman, let that woman be 
whom she might. 

Katie contrived to see him alone, and, with 
& little tremor in her voice, told him the 
purport of her communication—in what 
words she could not afterwards hava told, for 
even she was rather shaken ont of her self- 
control, : 

She dared not look at Godfrey while she 
was speaking, and after she had concluded 
she had not the chance of doing so, for he 
walked straight to:the window, and remained 
there for at least five minutes, guzing out be- 
fore him and oonsiderably tantelising his 
hostess, who wonld have given a great deal at 
thet precise junotare to have been «ble to see 
the expression of his eyes. 

At last he spoke—but without turning 
rouad. 

“Am I to understand, Mrs. Treberne, that 
you are Miss Brereton’s ambassadress in this 
matter ?” 

Katie swallowed a lump in her throat before 
she answered. 

as Yes.”’ 

‘And Miss Brereton has made the sug- 
gestion of her own free will, withont any 
— having been brought to bear upon 

er?’ 

A larger lump had to be swallowed this 
time ! 

‘* Yes,” 

“Then,” said Godfrey, drawing a long, deep 
breath, ‘' tell her I accept—with gratitude.” 

Mes, Treherne was 80 astonished at this 
immediate success that she absolutely gasped, 
and was-seized with a violent appregixtion of 
her own exceptional powers as # diplomatist. 
Clearly, diplomacy was her vocation, and if 
Fate had but created hers man what a splen- 
did destiny might have been hers ! 

She was much too clever to express her 
elation. All she said war,— 

“T am glad I oan give her a favourable 
answer. Of course, the ceremony must take 
place with as little delay as possible,’ 

“ Yes, I suppose go.” 

“ And you will have to get a licence?" 

“ Yes. I will get a special one, and then we 
can be married when and where we like." 

Katie hurried from the room. There was a 





home ; there will be a clash of wedding bells, 
and the whole thing will be a delighsfal 
romance with a bappy ending. For my part, 
I have no fear of the result.” ; 

Idle words—words that in after years care 
back to her in oruel mockery of their im- 
potence—words that weuld hava died nun- 
spoken on her lips, if only the dark curtain 
that hides the fatere could but have becr 
withdrawn, and revealed the tragedy that 
loomed so ominously in the distance ! 

* * * * 

Mr. Fenn was inclined to be grumpy. lf 
fortune seemed to dog his footsteps, and hz 
could not see his way towards achieving that 
instant distinction which he had proudly 
fancied would be his. 

Two of the magistrates on whom he osdied 
for the purpose of getting the warrant esr 
out, the third refased pointblank to grat 
warrant at all for Godfrey's arrest. 

He was a blunt, blaff man of the o34 
English equire species, and it is to be feared 
his language was more forcible than elegant 
in his refueal. 

* Pat my name to a document for the sake 
of making Captain Vane out a mordercr! ” 
he exclaimed, in hot indignation, ‘‘TJl sco 
you d——4d first!” 

Fenn left the house very mournfaliy, for 
this meant that he would have to wait sili 
evening for the return of one of the gentlemen 
who were from home; and the prospect did 
nos commend itself to him, inasmuch as hs 
was anxious to have 2 chanes of showiag hi: 
promptitude snd derision, and be fun; 
hoped that this case being an importsnt cue, 
would greatly add to his own professions! 
reputation, 

“Tl show the Scotland-yard chaps tbat we 
country people have ag many brains ao they 
have!” he chuckled to himasif; ‘and, per- 
haps—who kaows?—I may be there myacil 
one day, and then I'll teach them what's 
what!” 

He was thus meditating as he left Squirs 
Ingleton’s house, while his footsteps involon 
tarily took the direction of Brackendale. Sad- 
denly he heard the sound of horses’ hovfs 
rapidly approaching, and on looking up, he 


Pose 


| found that the rider was no less a person than 


Godfrey Vane himself. 

The policeman stoed shook.still and gas; 
& horrible idea occurred tohim. The Captain 
was making his escape ; by nightfall he woul: 
be in London, and ere day dawned acress +57 
ges, and out of the reack of jnetioa! 

Godfrey saw him, and in epite of himse’* 
could not help breaking into a hearty langh 
the melancholy length of his visage. A corre: 


sort of unreality in all thie that made her feel | idea of the bent his reflentions were te king 
& sense of insecurity, Atany moment either | strack the yonwg man, and as he passed 5 
Madeline or Godfrey might draw back, and | waved his hand. 


then all her scheme would come to nothing. 
The little lady bad small idea of the edged 


i 


‘All right, Fenn, I’m only going to th: 
sounty town. I shall be hack in time [ 


4ools with which she was playing, or tee deep | you!” he eried out, as ke galloped by; bot 
motives and passions that had actaated both | Fenn was not to be put off with euch promi: 
| as these, and made all haste in getting back 


Madeline and Godfrey in their assent to her 
lan, 
; So true it is that we know nothing of our 
neighbours’ hearts; indeed, how can we know 
anything, when even to those nearest and 
dearest—those whose lips and bands daily 
press ourse—those whose lives are woven in 
one with our own, we are £0 olten—strangers 
es?” 
The person from whom she enoountered 
most opposition was her husband, Bot John 
Treherne, strong, sensible man as he was, 
had hia weak pointe, and in the kanda of his 
pretty wife was like a piece of wax, so that 
after ten minutes’ argument he was brought 
to look at matters moxe from her point of view. 
* Only,” he said, “mind this, Katie! I 


take no sort of responsibility in the affair | 


whatever. If Miss Brerston and Vane want 
to get married I'll help them to the best of 
nrvy ability, but of the comerqrences I wash 
my hands,’’ 

Oh!” gait Katie, lightly. “ The after 
consequences cannot fail to bs pleasant! Thee 
two will go and live at Geifrey's ancestral 





| 


| ought to be mine, 
| think of having an important case like this, 





to Squire Ingleton’s, where he succeeded ir: 
borrowing a horse and trap, and irame“iste!: 
started off in pursuit. 

‘* He can't leave till the six o’clook train, so 
I shall be in time for him,” he thonzhs to 
himeelf ; and deep was his disappointment 
when, after waiting at the station nearly an 
hour, the up-train came and vent withont any 
sign of Captain Vase. 

Fenn’s reflections took a gioomy cast as b 
drove back again. Dezpsir seized his soul. 

“That young man will outwit me!’ bo 

d. ‘I have a presentiment he will, aad 

I shal! be cheated ont of she distinction which 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! 


and to think of it alipping through m7 
fingers !"’ 
CHAPTER iXIlI. 
MARRIED IN HASTE, 
Nor far from Brackendale Hemea ves 
Brackendale Hall, big, gracd p'ace delorgiog 
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to Lord Brackendale, who, however, rpent 
the greater puri of his time away from Eng- 
land. 


Attached to the Hall was a chapel, and the 
chaplain was in permanent residence, as the 
establishment of servants was kept up, 
whether his lordship was at home or abroad. 

The present chaplain was a young man 
named Grey—a quiet, reserved, stadious 
pergon, who had been at the University with 
Jobn Treherre. Indeed, it was through Tre- 
herne’s good «ffices that he obtained hia 
present position, snd he was very gratefal to 
Jack in consequence. 

About halt-past eleven that same night he 
emerged from the Kittle vestry, attired in cas- 
sock and surplice, and stood waiting inside 
the altar raile with a book in his hand, open 
at the page headed ‘: Holy matrimony.” 

‘It is very strange,” he marmaured to him. 
self, peering through the gloom with his short- 
sighted eyes, “very strange indeed. 
marriage ceremony at this hoar, and with so 
little notice! I never heard uf such a thing 
in my life, But the license is all right, and 
besides, I know I can trust John Treherne not 
to get me into a scrape. He says there are 
argent reasons why the marriage should take 
place at once, and I suppose he knows what 
he is talking about. All the same, I wish he 
bad not asked me to perform the ceremony.’ 

He shivered a litsie, for the chapel was 
chilly, and the air raw and penetrating. Ths 
weather had suddenly changed, and ontside 
the wind was sighing and sobbing round the 
old grey walls, while the rain dashed itself 
like heavy tear-drops against the leaded 
windows. 

After waiting some time the sound of car- 
riage wheels made itseif audible above the 
tempest, and presently two ladies walked 
quietly up the tiny aisle, both raising their 
veils as they neared the altar. 

The one was Mrs. Treherne, the other 
Madeline Brereton. Both were dreased very 
goberly in long cloaks reaching to their feet, 
and anything more unlike bridal attire cannot 
well be imagined. Nor were their faces sug- 
gestive of the radiancy that generally accom- 
panies the plighting of the troth of a young 
girl—Madeline was white as the marble at 
her feet, and even Katie had lost her usually 
bright colour, and was cariously quiet and 
subdued. 

As a matter of fact, time had brought with 
it reflection, and she was not quite sure now 
whether the part she had played was alto. 

gether a wise one. However, it was too late 
to draw back—the matter had passed out of 
her hands, 

As for Madeline, no idea of drawing back 
occurred to her. So far as she was concerned 
she was simply performing an act of duty, 
and her only senzation was pleasure that it 
was in her power to save Godfrey. 

She had not seen him since they parted in 
Crawley Wood, and a faint increase of colour 
played tremulously in her cheek, a3 she heard 
his footstep ringing on the marble of the 
aisle, She stole a glance at him from beneath 
the heavy fringes of her lowered lids, He, too, 
was pale, and stern and grave; and yet it 
keemed to her there was a certain elation in 
his eyes and bearing that gave him the 
appearance of one who is on the eve of a great 
victory. 

She averted her eyesimmediately, and they 
wandered round the chapel, the only lighted 
part of which was the altar. For she rest, the 
gloomy shadows filled the building, giving it 
an appearance of vastness which if certainly 
did not actually possess. Madeline was con. 
scious of an eerie sensation, almost approach. 
ing terror, as she looked and heard the rain 
beating agsinst the windows, which in their 
turn rattled in their casements, It was such 
® strange weiding—here, in this gloomy 
chapel. at midnight, and by the flickering light 
of a couple of lamps—so very different to a 
young girl's ideal of what her marriage would 
be like, 

Suddenly the voice of the chaplain broke 





on her meditations, and made her start 
violently, It ded harsh and hollow in 
the silence, and fhe echoes from the other 
end of the chapel seemed to give it back with 
weird effect. It was only by a strong effort 
of self-control, that Madeline steadied her 
shaken nerves snfficiently to follow what the 
clergyman was saying, and then she found 
herself thinking what a solemn thing this was 
that she had undertaken—how solemn she 
= never before given herself time to con- 
sider. 

“ Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour 
and keep her, in sicknesa and in health, and 
forsaking all other, keep thee only unto her, 
so long as ye both shall live?” 

So asked the impressive voice, and Madeline 
drew her breath with a sharp gasp, and looked 
at Godfrey, wondering what he would answer 
to this question. 

There was a perceptible pauue, In it the 
wind howled, and the windows rattled more 
dismally than ever; and then there came 4 
sudden, horrible soreech, so loud and uncanny 
that Madeline involuntarily grasped Godfrey's 
arm in @ mute appeal for protection. 

Mr. Grey started, and dropped hia book, 
and just above Madeline's head there was a 
flatter of wings, succeeded by the falling of 
something through the air, down at her feet. 

On examination it proved to be an owl—a 
perfect monater of its species, holding in its 
talons a rat. How it had got into the chapel 
was & mystery; but there it was, and it was 
with a considerable amount of difficulty that 
Godfrey at last succeeded in getting it out, 

“Not a pleasant interruption,” murmured 
Mr, Grey, with a sickly smile, that evoked no 
reeponce from his listeners. 

‘‘Igit a bad omen, Katie?” asked Made- 
line, bat Mra. Treherne would not trast her- 
why reply otherwise than by a shake of the 

ead. 

Madeline somehow felt that this was only 
the beginning of the end. All along she had 
had an idea that something would occur to 
prevent the consummation of her resolve, and 
now the idea was intensified, 

Her nerves were so highly strung that 
nothing that could happen would have sur- 
prised her, and she even experienced a sort of 
astonishment when Godfrey came back and 
quietly took his place at her side. 

She had hardly expected that he would 
return, 

‘* Will you go on with the service?" he said 
to Mr. Grey, who picked up his book in a 
hurry, and began to read much quicker than 
there was any necessity for him to do, 

At last the service was completed; at last 
the plain gold band was slipped on Madeline's 
a and she and Godfrey were husband and 
wife. 


Then they went into the vestry to sign their 
names, and Mre, Treherne astonished every- 
body by bursting into an bysterioal flood of 
ma whilé she flang herself on Madeline's 
neck. 

“Forgive me!" she whispered, brokenly, 
‘If ever you regret this night’s work promise 
me to forgive my share in it.” 

The young girl soothed her as best she 
could; bat it was some minutes ere she grew 
calm again, and then all the party returned 
to the chapel and out into the porch, which 
was dimly lighted by an oil lamp above the 


oor. 

As they reached it hurried footsteps were 
heard approaching, and immediately after- 
wards two men joined them in the porch— 
Dr. Earnshaw and Fenn, the policeman. 

The former, in spite of the haste he had 
made in getting to the chapel, was deadly 
pale; and when he saw Madeline, whose arm 
was drawn through Godfrey’s, he stopped 
short and staggered back as if some 
inkling of the truth were dawning on him 
—althougb, when he had volunteered to 
accompany Fenn, it was with no knowledge 
of the object that had taken Godfrey to the 
chapel, and he had not had the slightest idea 
of meeting Madeline. 


“What is the meaning of this? What ar, 
you doing here?” he exclaimed, roughly, 4, 
soon as he found his voice. 

Godfrey looked at him with an expression 
of extreme nonchalance, 

“I must challenge your right to speak to 
this lady in such a manner,” he observed, 
gravely, perhaps with a malicious desire jo 
farther pique Earnehaw’s ouriosity andj 
anger, 

The latter turned on him fiercely, too 
enraged to try and keep up his character for 
suave blandness. 

Me On the contrary, a. Me: > it is [ 
who must challenge your right. I, you will 
please remember, am appointed Mies Brers. 
ton's trustee under your unole’s will, therefore 
it is my duty to exercise a certain amount of 
supervision over her actions, and I do not 
approve of her being here at thia time of 
night in your company!” 

‘‘ Indeed!” Goafrey elevated his eyebrows 
and slightly shragged his shoulders. There 
could be no doubt that he was enjoying the 
scene. ‘' That is to say, you do not consider 
me & proper companion for her?” 

‘* Ag you ask the question, I do not!” 

“ That is a pity,” said the yoang man, ina 
reflsotive tone, ‘‘ especially as a good deal of 
our time will in fatare be passed in each other's 
society. I must try to make you alter your 
opinion of me, Dr. Earnshaw.” 

The significance of his voice seemed to 
atrike Earnshaw, who looked from him to 
Madeline, and then back again. 

‘* What do you mean?” he aeked, at length, 

‘‘Bimply this. Miss Brereton is my wife, 
and in fature it will be my care to look after 
her interests,” 

Godfrey never forgot the look that came on 
hia face at this speech. Just for one moment 
the mask that he habitually wore dropped 
from his features, and all the evil passions of 
his nature were revealed there, undisgaised, 
Bat it was only for an instant, then he put 
his hand to his brow and half turned away. 
In less than a minute he epoke. 

“Sach a marriage is not legal—oannot be 
legal. The law will put it aside.” 
“Is is ag legal as the Archbishop of Canter. 
bary’s license can make it, and has been 
solemnised by a clergyman of the Oharch of 
England,” Godfrey answered, quietly. “I 
don't think, Dr. Earnshaw, you will find it a 
easy matter to upset it, and what's more, 
if you'll take my advice, you won't try.” 
Earnshaw returned his gaze with one of 
evil significance. 
‘‘ Perhaps you are right, Captain Vane, and 
coming events will prevent the necessity for 
my individual efforts on Miss Brereton’s be. 
half. A bridegroom and a prisoner within 
the same hour! Life is, indeed, a see-saw. 
Mr. Fenn, do your daty.” 
He stepped on one side in order to allow 
the policeman to come forward—whioh he did 
rather sheepishly, and looking as if he were 
not altogether proud of his mission. ’ 
Madeline suppressed a little ory, for in- 
stinctively she knew what was about to 
happen. , 
“Courage!” Godfrey whispered. ‘ Don't 
let that man triumph over us."’ 
‘‘Over us!” The words, even then, sent 4 
little ohill through the girl’s veins. They 
made her realise that she was indeed hia wife 
—the rightful sharer of his joys and sorrows. 
Sirangely enough, her thoughts flew back to 
that picture of his in the gallery as Deepdene, 
and she saw herself standing before it, wrapt 
> some sunny dream, of which he was the 
ro. 
“I’m very sorry I'm sure, sir,” broke in 
the voice of Fenn. “It’s an extremely dis- 
agreeable duty I’ve got to perform; but daty 
is duty, as much as pleasure ia pleasure. It 
seems hard to arrest a gentleman the very 
minute he’s married, so to speak; but that's 
what I’ve got to do, and the sooner it’s done 
the better for all parties concerned.” 
“Show me your authority,” the young 





officer said, briefly. 
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Fenn did as he was requested, and exhi- 
bited the warrant which Godfrey saw was 
‘properly signed. He shuddered as his eye 
caught the words, ‘Oa the charge of wilful 
murder,” but he simply said,— 

“ Aliright, Fenn, I'll come with you.” Then 
he bent down and looked into his wife's eyes. 
His first idea seemed to have been to kiss her; 
but second thoughts made him draw back, 
and he contented himself with raising her 
hand to his lips. ‘‘ Good-bye, Madeline,” he 
said, ‘* This matter will be cleared up in a 
day or two, and I shall be a free man.” 

He shook hands with the Trehernes, then 
took his seat in the trap that Fenn had in 
readiness, ard was rapidly driven off in the 
direction of the county prison. 

‘We were only just in time!” exclaimed 
Katie, who had by this time recovered her 
asual form, and who, as she spoke, drew 
Madeline’s arm affectionately through her 
‘own. ‘' Be of good cheer, darling! You have 
aaved Godfrey |" 

The young girl did notreply. A rush of 
scalding tears was in her eyes, and she walked 
blindly forward into the rain and wind and 
black darkness of the autumnal night. 

Sarely bride had never had so strange a 
oridal eve ! 

(To be continued.) 








THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
——— 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


*¢ And faint not, heart of man, though years wane 

slow ! 

There have been those that from the deepest 
caves, 

The cells of night, and fastnesses below 

The stormy dashing of the ocean waves, 

Down, farther down tian gold lies hid, have 
nurs'd 

A quenchless hope, and watched their time, and 
burst 

On the bright day, like wakeners from the 
grave." —Mrs. Hemans, 


Tue captured fugitive, whose fortanes we 
have traced since his first appearance to 
Walter Loraine upon the shores of Rook Land, 
waited long and in vain in his cel! in Mure 
Halil for the appearance of his keeper's face at 
the aperture in the door. After a while he 
heard his footsteps pacing regularly to and fro 
in the corridor, bat he did not look in, and 
the prisoner began to fear that hia newly- 
formed hope would prove utterly fruitless. 

He drove back his rising despair by re- 
membering that the doctor had denounced 
Warks to his brother as capable of freeing a 
patient for money, particularly if he felt 
assured of the patient's sanity. He scarcely 
dared nourish a hope of escape, yet the words 
would recur to him again and again, and he 
felt it providential that he had Walter's purse 
in his pocket, 

He tried to remember how Warks looked, 
‘but his bewildered mind could present to him 
no image of the keeper. At length, feverish 
and eager, he arose from the edge of his couch, 
and pressed towards the door, his chaing 
Clanking at every step. Reaching the grated 
aperture, he looked ont into the corridor. 

Any one seeing his face at that moment 
might have been pardoned for believing the 
SS man insane, for his flashed face, 

wild, eager eyes, his dishevelled hair, all 

| wd him an aspect not altogether anlike the 

is clone to tee oe ing f port, as he 
e clung to the grat ‘or support, as 

heard the returning tramp of the keeper, and 

when the latter had approached sufficiently 


near, he 

“ Warks! ” 

The keeper started, glanced round, and en- 
countered the prisoner's gazs. 

Warks was a tall, strong man, with an ugly 
face which wore an honest, good-natured ex- 





pression, There was something in his eyes, 
the expression of his wide mouth, in the 
general character of his countenaree, that in- 
spired the prisoner with a wild hope, as 
sudden as it was strong. 

“Did you call me, Namber Eight?” he 
asked, 

The prisoner held up his finger cautioningly, 
and beckoned him to approach. 


The keeper regarded the prisoner with a 
puzzled, pitying loo’, and asked,— 

** Rat if you were free, what would you do? 
Kill your relative? ’ 

‘‘No; vengeance belongs to the Lord. Be- 
sides, I loved my—my relative once,” and 
tears came to the speaker's eyes. ‘I loved 
him—oh, how tenderly! No, I should nos 


hurt him. I should expel him from my posi- 


The keeper did sc, with evident surprize,|tion, I should reclaim my daughter, and 


saying,— 
‘* You're the patient from the other ward— 


resume my rights?"’ 


Warks had expected to hear terrible 


the one who escaped the other day, and was |threatenings against the enemy who had so 
brought back to-day, I suppose. What do you | deeply wronged the prisoner—if the prisoner's 


want? Are you hungry?” 


tale were trne—and the mildness of his reply 


‘‘No—no. I am not insane, Warks, indeed | led him to give more oredence to his story. 


I am not——” 


“Dol look insane?" asked the prisoner, 


The keeper smiled, with an involuntary | perceiving the advantage he had gained. 


glance at the pale wild face of the speaker, 


Warks locked at him more narrowly, and 


who realised that hia sppearance told against | was obliged to answer in the negative. 


‘AndIam not! Have pity upon me, If 


him. 
‘ So they all say," said Wark», soothingly. | you had a daughter, you could feel for mo!” 


‘Of course you’re not insane. You'd better 
lie down, while I attend to my duty !"’ 

‘Bat, Warks——" 

‘I have no time to spare. I must move 
on!” 


‘*T have a daughter,” replied Wark, in a 


moved tone, ‘'a little girlonly four year: old ! 
I have a wife, too——" 


** Where are they?" 
‘In the O:koeys—where I was born and 


‘*Wait one moment. You bring ms my| always lived till a year since. I have & 


supper, don't you?” 
Warks nodde@, and resumed his beat. 


cottage and garden there of my own, anda 
boat for fishing. My wife had a long sickness 


‘‘T shall see him to-night,”’ thought the|® while ago, and I mortgaged the cottage. 


prisoner, still clinging to the bars before him. 
‘‘ He evidently thinks me insane, and my 


When she got better, I lost my luck at fishing, 
and finally came here to better myself and 


first step is to convince him to the contrary. | get money topay my debt. My wife hae let 


How can I do so?” 


the boas to a neighbour and manages to get 


His common sense suggested a course of | along, and I have saved almost enouzh to take 
action that might lead to the desired result,| up my mortgage. In two months I shall go 
Going to the wash stand he bathed his face, | home to stay !”’ 


combed his hair smoothly, and arranged his 


The keeper paused, as if ashamed of his 


torn garments in the best order possible. | communicativeness with a ‘‘ patient,” andthen 
When he had completed his toilet he tottered | added,— 


back to his seat upon the bed and awaited 


‘“‘T hardly know how I came to tell you all 


evening and Warks's appearance with his/this. Even the doctor don’t know my birth- 


supper, 


place and home, nor how I came here, He 


The hours dragged away, and the monotony | only knows that he hired me to work hia yacht 
of the cell was varied only by the tramp of the | and afterwards put me into his house. I shal 
keeper in the corridor, or the occasional | be glad enough to get away!” 


appearance of his face at the door. He 


‘‘I know how you came to tell me so much 


evidently regarded the silence of the prisoner }of yourself, Warks,” replied the prisoner. ‘‘ Is 
as something remarkable, or feared it might| is because I can assist you to pay off your 


betoken an attempt to escape. 


mortgage and begin the world anew. If you 


Before the daylight had begun to fade he} set me free I will give you a handsome sum 
brought in the supper, but started back at the | of money—fifty pounds!” 


sight of the pale, ead-looking gentleman that 
met his gaze. 


‘Fifty pounde! Why, I only lack ten!’ 


exclaimed the keeper. ‘‘ Fifty pounds! Oh 


Tae effect of the prisoner's toilet was fully | I suppose you mean when you get back jour 
equal to what had been intended, for Warka | fortune !” 


had not been used to see insane people so 
carefully attired. 


“No. I meanto give it you the moment 


you set mefree I have it on my person at 


“Don't go yet, Warke,” said the prisoner, | thia moment. Look!" 


carefally restraining all excitement of voice 
or manner. ‘ Listen tome. I am not insane, 
but shut up here by a relative, 
hesrd of such things, have you not?”’ 


He drew Walter's purse from his pocket, 


opened it and displayed to the wondering 
You have | keeper its contents, exhibiting the crisp bank- 
notes and the small pile of gold that made up 


The calm, evenly-modulated tones surprised | the promised amount. 


the keeper as much a3 the change in appear- 


‘“*Where did you get that?” asked the 


ance, butin his own mind he tried to set is | keeper. 


down as the cunning of a madman. 


* From a friend, It shall all be yours if yoa 


‘* Sach things are not commor,” he replied, | will aid me to escape,” responded the captive, 
setting down the supply of bread and water, | restoring the money to his pocket, ‘‘ You say 


and edging towards the door. 


you lack but ten pounds to make up the sum 


‘ Thank Heaver, then, that they are not!"’} you want, but you will have to work two 


said the prisoner, fervently. 
believe that I am sane, Warka, I see you do 


‘You do not | months here to get it. I cffer it to you for a 
service that can cost you little, and you will 


not. And yet I am as sane as yourself. | have forty pounds ex'ra for a new boat, or for 
Assist me to escap*, and there is nothing I | your child, or to lay up against foture need. 
will not do for you! I have a daughter, who | Free me to night, and tomorrow you can be 
thinks me dea?, and who would welcome me |on your way home with this fifsy pounds io 
as from the grave. For her sake, for the sake | your pocket!" 


of jastice and right, help me to get free | "’ 


The keepsr became thoughtfal, canvassing 


This address, -y different from anything | the sudject in bis own mind. 


Warks bad heard during hia experience at 


The collected manver, the quiet speech, the 


Mare Hall, staggered his belief in the | gentlemanly appearance of the captive, all oom- 
prisoner's madness, and he asked, doubt. | bined to give him faitb in his statements and 


fally,— 


belief in his savity. And, believing him sane, 


‘"How long have you been here? You were | every instinct in the keeper's honest nature 


here long before 
months! "’ 


‘‘T have been here years,”’ was the reply. | waiting, 


came, and that’s six \pleadedin his behalf. The purse of money, the 
pleasant cottage freed from its mortgage, the 


tient wife and pretty child—all these 


: 


“‘ How many I know not, bat they have seemed | were additional arguments in favour of the 





centuries to me. My daughter is, perhapr, | ca 


gro vn up now—yes, she must be!”’ 


ptive, 
The thonght did at first enter the keeper's 
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mind that the esptive might be, after all, but 
® conning magiac, bat even in that oase he 
entertained no blood-thirsty sentiments, and 
intended 40 injare no one. 

The latter idea did not linger, however. It 
was imposible for Warks to enterfsin it long 
in presence of the quiet, self-possessed prisoner. 

* F believe you are sane !” he said after a 
pause. 

‘‘Thank Heaven!” ejaculated she captive. 
** And you will help me to escape. Bay you 
will!” 

Warks was about to reply when he heard a 
softly approaching footstep which he knew 
well, 


His snswer, therefore, to the ocaptive's 
infinite eurprise, was irrelevant, and uitered in 
an spparently angry tone. 

‘* Very well, then,” he gaid, picking up the 
food he had brought; “if you won’t eat such 
as is ses before you, go without. Yon're not 
compelled to eahif you don't want to, If I 
have to spend another ten minuies in érying 
to make you eat what's allowed you I'll report 
you to the doctor.” 

The captive looked up in wondering astonish- 
ment at this contradictory speech, half in- 
clined to think that the keeper had lost his 
senses, but his wandering glances noticed a 
face at the aperiure—the face of the doctor 
himself. 

Agreeably to his intentions expressed to his 
brother, the doctor had determined to keep a 
vigilant eye upon his suspected keeper in his 
dealings with the recovered fugitive. Having 
sent him with the evening repast, he had fol- 
lowed him some minutes later to learn if the 
captive made any appeals to him and with 
what success; bat owing to the keen hearing 
of Warks, he had simply heard the speech in- 
tended for his ears. 

The lond and angry voice of the keeper, as 
well aa the expression he had assumed, allayed 
any suspicions of the doctor in regard 40 bis 
interview with the captive, 

‘'That’s right, Warks,’’ eaid the doctor. 
** Don’t be harsh with him; bus if he don’t 
dDebave himself, reporthimtome. Ifhe won't 
eat, don’s urge him to!" 

Warks hesitated about carrying away the 
food, but the captive made a gesture, which he 
obeyed by pene with it. 

As he was looking the door behind him the 
doctor said,— 

‘* Well how does: he get on, Warks? Is he 
as violent ag ever? ” 

‘* He's as crazy as he oan be,” responded the 
keeper, ‘' Of course,shough, I can’t be paying 
attention to every mania. IfI did, I'd soon 
be orazy myself!" 

Dr Mare was satisfied with this reply and 
with Warks, and went back to his own far 
pleasanter domains where his late dinner 
awaited him. 

The captive waited a long time for the re- 
appearance of the keeper, hearing him occa- 
sionally in the corridor, as he passed from one 
room to another with the evening meals, and 
he began to fear that Warks would, after ell, 
disappoint him. 

Bat at length the keeper's visage appeared 
et the door. and his voice whispered, — 

‘I say, Number Hight, are you awake ?"” 

The captive sprang up from his bed, upon 
which he had thrown himself, and made his 
way to the door as noiselessly as possible, 
answering,— 

‘‘ Yes—yes, I’am awake.” 

‘I've decided whether to help you or noi,” 
said the keeper, looking up and down the cor. 
ridor cautiously. 

“Well?” ejaculated the prisoner, in breath- 
less suspense, 

*' I believe your story, and I'll help you to 
get free. You said money down the minute 
you get away?” 

The captive was so overcome with joy at 
the keeper's decision that he could hardly 
answer his question in the affirmative. ; 

‘* All I'm to do,” continued Warks, ‘is to 
get you away free from here. Once free of 





these grounds you must shits for yourself. 
Do you agree to that?” 

The prisoner assented, and asked,— 

“Can you set me free to-night, Warks? ” 

“No, not before to-morrow night. You see 
I’ve got to get hold of the keys to unlock your 
irons, and it’s too late to do that to-night. 
They are in the doctor’s laboratory, andébat's 
locked every evening. You must be patient 
to-morrow, and be carefal not ao betray our 
plan by word or look when the doctor comes 
round,” 

The captive eagerly promised to be guarded 
in manner and words, but to his impatient 
soul the day that must intervene before the 
attempt at escape could be made seemed an 
eternity. 

‘The attempt must be made at midnight,” 
resumed the keeper. ‘' Leave it allto me. I 
will think out my plans to-morrow and let 
you know what to doin good time. You had 
better lie down now and go to sleep!" 

At this moment the door at the end of the 
corridor connecting the wing with the main 
building gently opened, and Warks turned 
from the door of Number Eight just as Dr. 
Mure slipped into the narrow hall. 

“All going on right, Warks?” said the 
doctor, suspiciously noting the proximity of 
the keeper to the end room. 

© All right, sir!” 

Notwithstanding the assurance, the doctor 
took the trouble to look into every cell, par- 
ticularly Namber Eight, and assure himself 
thatthe fetters and chains on his most prized 
captive were intact. 

When he had finished his investigation the 
keeper locked the door, retaining the key, and 
resumed his beat. 

It was evident thai the doctor was suspi- 
cious of the relations between Warks and his 
captive, but did not like to show his suspicions 
or take away the key, lest by such conduct he 
— bring about the very end he desired to 
avoid. 

He loitered a little while in the corridor, 
endeavouring to elicit Warks’s confidence, 
and finally withdrew. The keeper noticed 
that he left the door slightly ajar behind him, 
and was careful, therefore, not to renew his 
late conversation. 

At a later hour, when the patients grew 
quiet, Warks threw himself upon a couch in 
the hall, as was his nightly custem, and went 
to sleep. 

But the captive, excited by hopes of freedom, 
was unable to close his eyes in slumber, and 
welcomed the first beams of morning, believ- 
ing and praying that he should never again 
behold them in captivity. 

The doctor himself brought up his breakfast, 
and watched him narrowly. while he aie it; 
but even his keen eyes could not detect a dif- 
ference in the captive's manner, so strong was 
the self-control he compelled himself to exist. 

During the day the keeper had no chance 
to speak with him, the doctor buaying himeelf 
in the corridor and adjoining cells, and bring- 
ing up the frugal dinner; bus towards-even- 
ing he relaxed his unusual vigilance, and went 
down to his own repast, 

“The doctor suspects something,” said 
Warks, when he had gone. ‘‘ We must be on 
our guard. I am going down now for the keys 
to your fetters. Dom’t speak to me during the 
evening unless I address you first.” 

He left the corridor, and stole down to the 
laboratory unseen. It was not yet locked for 
the night, and was unoccupied. Warks quietly 
entered it, and began looking for the keys he 
sought. 

He had one day, quite by accident, seen the 
doctor stowing away his keys in a drawer of 
his desk, and he hoped now to find them in 
the same place. He was not disappointed, 
soon finding a large bunch of them, and from 
this bunch he proceeded to remove the ones 
bearing ® number corresponding with the 
fetters worn by the occupant of Number 


Eight. 
Fe then restored the rest of the keys to their 
hiding-place, gained the hall unnoticed, and 








sped back to his corridor, not breashing freely 
until he had entered its familiar preoincis. 

“T've got the keys,” he whispered at the 
door of Number Eight. ‘It’s mow seven 
o'clock. At twelve we will make our,attemp: 
to-get away.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


What is life 2 
Tis not to stalk about and draw fresh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the son : 
Tis to be free! —Addison, 


Havine had his dinner, the dootor's vigil. 
ance seemed to increase, for be brought ap the 
capiive’s evening meal himself, watched him 
while ho ate it, aad again looked atrhis Letters, 
making sure they were seoure. The-prisoner 
at first feared that all theze -preoaution: 
showed that Warks was snapected, and sbeir 
secret perhaps known, bué he was reassured 
by the fact that the key was, as on the 
previous night, left in the keeper's charge. 

As the night deepened the cell was lghied 
only by the hall-lamp, whose feeble gleam: 
found their way through the barred aperture 
in the door, and its silence was broken only 
by the quick breathing of its anxious, restless 
occupant. He wondered why Warka did not 
come and speak with him, but did not dare 
to raise his voics, even in a whisper, to 
summon him. 

Warks sat in the corridor, ander the lamp, 
apparently deeply engaged in a book, but his 
pre now and then wandered towards the 
door, which was elighily sjar, as on the 
previous night. 

The keeper knew very well that the doctor 
was sitting outside the door, waiting and 
watching for some sign of treacon on his part, 
or to learn if there existed any secret under- 
standing between him and Namber Light. 
This very suspicion and vigilance on the part 
of Dr. Mure did mere to confirm Warks'c 
belic£ in the captive’s sanity than anything 
else could have done, and he inwardly resolved 
to restore him to freedom, even if the attempt 
brought peril on himself. 

He smiled once or twice at an uneasy move- 
ment ontside the door as if the watcher were 
tired, but he did not eppear to nofice it, or be 
conscious of a spy upon his actions. At length, 
he heard the sound of geutly retreating foot- 
steps, and knew that the doctor had gone to 
his tea, and that there would be.s brief respite 
from his vigilance. ; 

Stealing to the door cf Number Eight, he 
wae about to call up its oconpané when he 
noticed that he was standing by the aperture, 
pale and haggard, yet with a stern and forced 
Co! sure of manner, as if he feared by any 
exhibition = eygy apa weaken tho 
keeper's confidence in his . 

“The doctor's been watching and listening 
all the evening,” he whispered to the captive. 
“*I¢ is evident he suapects ng. You muat lie 
down and pretend to sleep, as he will perhaps 
look in on you before he retires. When he 
goes I will release you!” 

The captive thrust his attenuated hand 
throngh the grating and pressed.the keeper's 
not daring to trast his veice to speak. ; 

“Should we be seen in onr attempt taleave,’ 
pursued Warks, ‘‘ I want you to find your way 
out, and. go towards the sea.coast. There's & 
little cave amongst.the rocks. three or four 
miles from here——" 7 

“I know the spot,” whispered the captive. 
*T stopped there to rest when I went before. 

“Then, if we should be separated go fo 
that spot. Wemay nod be, you know—I don't 
suppose we shall—only I like.to guard against 
contingencies. I will mest you fhere to receive 
the money.”’ : 

The captive again gave his hand a gratefal 
and understanding pressure, and the keeper 
added,— 

“‘ Lie down aon, sat donk aay.e word fill I 

eak to you. Pretend to he as he 
"Phe captive stole softly towards his bed, 
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and the keeper'returned to his seat and his 
book. 

It was not long before’the keen hearing of 
the latter detected the return of the dootor to 
his post, bat he continued to hope that hig 
vigilance might be eluded. 

At ten o'clock, the ward being quiet, Warke, 
as usual, made a tour of the celle, peering into 
each, and then flang himself wpon bis lounge, 
where his deep, sonorous a ee | econ 
seemed to announce that he slept soundly. 

More than an hour thus passed, when the 
door at the end of the corridor opened more 
widely, giving admittance to the.doctor. He 
advanced stealthily, paused a moment by the 
side of the keeper, then. advanced'to the door 
of Number Light, listening intently. 

The quiet, regular breathing of the captive 
satisfied him that he had too slept, and he 
softly withdrew, muttering, — 

‘‘How foolish I have been; but it’s better 
to be too suspicious than too careless.” 

Ashe passed out of the corridor he gently 
closed the door behind him, and his retreating 
footateps were heard. 

A few minutes elapsed and then Warks sat 
up, rubbed his eyes, and stole towards she 
door of Number Hight, unlocking it-as noize- 
lessly as he could. 

“ Are you awake?’’ he whispered. 

The ceptive replied by rising to a sitting 
position. 

“Good. This is like regular pricon. The 
doctor’s gone ‘to ‘bed now, I think, Give me 
your hande.” 

Bofficient light came in through the open 
door to enable the keeper to unlock all the 
fetters of his priconer, and the latter then rose 
to his feet nnencumbered. 

‘* Heaven bless you, Warks!” he said, fer- 
vently. ‘‘Ohd if we can now get away safely ! 
Do you think we can?" 

“T hope so!” was the reply. “ We must 
g0 into the: main building to get ont. ‘The 
doors to that are always jocked, bat I've 
noticed that the keys are left in the locks. 
The doctor thinks it’s safe enough so—there 
being so many fastenings to the wing. Do 
you feel strong?” 

“T was never etrorger in my life,” re- 
— the captive, eagerly. ‘I feel like a 


“That isgood. Should we encounter any- 
one in the halle, -~we'must run instead of fight- 
ing. Yow know the doors, of course?” 

‘* Some of them.” 

‘* Now, stay here a mcment while Igo on 
ahead as a econt,” said the keeper. ‘I'll just 
see the corridor is clear. You have got your 
purse all safe?” 

The captive replied in the affirmative, and 
Warks then went out into the corridor of 
the wing, even looking into‘the main building, 
after which he returned, saying,— 

“ Allsafe. Take off yeur shoes and come!" 

The prisoner obeyed, putting his shoes under 
his arms, and then glided into the paseage, hig 
heart throbbing like a:mouffled drum. 

The slight noise around one or two patients, 
who looked at their departing companion witb- 
out a word, much to his relief, he having 
feared that one of their shrill cries might yet 
frustrate his escape. 

With his finger uplifted as a warning of 
caution, the keeper passed out of the wing, 
followed by the captive, and led the way down- 
stairs to the ground-floor. 

Here he paused and whispered,— 

‘Be very carefal now. We have got to pass 
the doctor's door, andI “think he’s always 
awake. Oome ‘close behind me.” 

Warks hadno light with him, ‘the corridors 
being alwayedimly lighted, and he wore a pair 
of cloth stippers, which muffled the sound of 
his footsteps. He therefore proceeded lightly 
and rapidly ahead of his companion. 

ey had-gone-nearly through the passage 
when a door at one ‘side and the :dector 
looked ont, with a suspicious manner, 


is that with you?” 
| moment recognising the captive. 


his voice, “Ho, help!” 

brought to bay, as if determined not to yield 

himself a prisoner again without s struggle. 
*Run!" oried Warks, “ Run for your life. 


They can’t burt me!” 


to see'the keeper rush upon the doctor to pre- 
vent his pursuit, and he then ran down the 
corridor, planging into a wider hall. Here he 
was for » moment bewildered, not- knowing 
which way to go; but the sounds of a great 
commotion coming to his hearing he dashed 
through several rooms, gained # ‘small veati- 


a key in its book, 

To turn the key and vanish through the 
door was the work of a moment, and the 
fugitive found himself in the vegetable garden, 
which was shut in only by a low’hedge. 

Crossing the garden, he leaped the hedge 
and started towards the coast, his pace greatly 
accelerated by the sound of a docr slamming 
behind him, He seemed actually winged by 
fear, 8o swiftly did he traverse the fields that 
lay between him:and the-sea. 





glanced back at Mure Hall. It was so hidden 
in foliage that he could see no more than a 
light ortwo. Not sound of purevit came to 
his .ears ; and, somewhat encouraged, he re- 
sumed his wild flight, towards the rendezvous 
#0 thoughtfully:appointed by the keeper. 

His feet were scon eut and bleeding, but he 
did not. step to put on his shoes, every wave 
that beat on the shore ceeming to him to 
mpnounce his whereabouts to his pnrsuers, 
His way lay over rocks, int sed with 
strips of pebbly beach where the waves were 
quieter, but in his excitement he hardly 
noticed that the way was not all rooks or all 


in surprice. ‘What aro ‘you doing in this him down and got away, 
part of the house at’this time of night ? Who 


He advanced into the corridor, at the same 
‘Ah! an escape!” he exclaimed, raising 


The captive turned like a hunted deer 


The captive hesitated a second, long enough 


boule, and found himself in front of a door with 


At length hegained the welcome rocks and | 


Lackily I found a 
door wide open, leading into the back garden 
—the door by which you excoape?, { suppose— 
and Iran through it and started wp the ocast, 
pursued by the doctor, his brother and two or 
three others!” 

| © Up the coast?” 

“Yes. I wasted to throw them cif th: 
track, you know. I ran out of their sight, ou 
round, and made my way here. i supe: 
they are still running northward!” 

The fugitive breathed mors freely. 

“‘ T hope you haven’t lost your purse!” « 
claimed Warks. 

*'No; here itis!” and the ?awiltive presse 
it into the keeper's hands. ‘The with is my 
gratitude! I shall never forges your service 
of this night—your generous g¢!" racrifice in 
my behalf!" 

** Have you kept anything to pcp von 
with?" 

«Yes, enough to carry mo ¥ 

all be-very cautious, and go there as 

You will nos 


T 


i WOnLCH, 
th BODY 
as I can elude my enemies. 
return to the Hall?” 

‘I should rather think nos!” 
Warks. “The Hall would bs rather copt 
to me after to-night’s adventure, I' 
clothes nor nothing there, and sball stars this 
very night. I’m glad enongh to ges sway 
from this place, so I'm almess as graicfal to 
you as you are to me}” 

‘* The doctor cannot harm you?” 

‘*Why, he don’t know where I live! 
if he did, he wouldn't dare to bring me before 
& magistrate, for I would swear that you were 
sane, and illegally deprived of your liberty | 
It's not me he will search for—but yon! i 
advise you to keep bid a week or two, if you 
can, before going to London. You won’s have 
any trouble there, I hope?” 

‘tI hope not!" sighed the fugitive. 
have a friend there—a young artist, who wil 

assist me, I know. I sball goto him!” 
; © Well, I wish you luck, Let me know 3 
you ever come to your rights, i mnzs ba of! 
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now, on my way home!” 







sand. ; ‘The keeper’é honest face glowed av be 
At last the rendezvous was gained, mentioned the goal of his journey, and 
3+ was a little nook in the rocks, hollowed thought of the loved ones from whom he WE 
out by the-sea into a small cave with a smooth not sgain to be parted, and he wrung the thin 































floor. It faced theses, of course; and sceemed hand of the fugitive as he bade him sdico 
quite seoluded, jagged rocks being piled above again wishing him God speed. 
and around’ it, | And then the two quitted the cave together, 
The fugitive rushed into this nook and flung looked up and down the coast, seeing nothin: 
himzelf upon its bottom, panting and ex- of any pursuers, and separated, Warks pro- 
bausted. — , ceeding inland tos railway station, and th: 
Yet he gave no'thought to his bodily suffer.’ persecuted gentleman resuming his flight 
ings at'that moment, He had only room in| along the coast. ; . 
his mind for joy—the wildest joy—that he, After a while the moonlight vanished, and 
was free ! the darkness which prececes day enveloped 
His quivering lips uttered a prayer of the scene, The fugitive felt renewed courage. 
thanksgiving as he looked out — the sea, when he felt that bis person oould not serve 
glittering in the moonlight, and felt the cool, a8 a mark to his porsvers, and preesed 
sir fam hishot, wet forehead, and hia heart onward, ineenesible to pain and fatigue, 
filled with ecstatic emotion. When morning care hea found himself npon 
Bat gradually the intense delight in hig, 9 ehingly beach, on the entskirts of # pretty 
newly-acquitted freedom gave place to appre- | fishing village. He did not dare to enter in 
hensions for the keeper's safety and thoughts search of food and rest, aud there wers no 
of his own welfare. His feet felt sore, eo he! rocks near amosg which he osuld hide bim- 
put om his shoes, lest they should grow woree, | self. In this dilemma, he diecovered an old 
and then began to wonder what conld have boat:honse, the deor ef which was slightly 
detained Warks so long, if he could have been | 8jar, and towards this be bent his steps. 
captured and shut up, and if they could legally} It proved tobe occupied by an old worm. 
punish him for assisting his escape. eaten boat, long past uve, and into this the 
At length, alarmed for his own eafety, he| wanderer crept with a prayer that he wight 
resolved to leave his parse in the cave for | not be discovered. ; 
Warks should he seek him there, and resume; In thia retreat he spent the day, sleeping 
his own flight, bus jast as he had arrived at; part of the time, hia wearimess Cvervomting hig 
this decision he heard the sound of footsteps; resolve not to relax in watohfulness, and 
without, and the next moment the keeper | giving way to a strange feeling of languor. 
made his appearance. Hehad a strong constitution, and, ia all 
You're here?” exclaimed Warke, wiping) his years of captivity, had never bad s serious 
his forehead, and sinking down beside the|itlness, This might pertiy be attributed to 
fugitive. ‘‘I feared you had got eut into the| his energy and will im never giving way to 
front yard where the patients walk, and wore slight attacks of disease, bus now he felt a 
there yet! You never could have climbed | singular powerlessners and prostrstion which 
wiv Are you gure wrOn for aight, of vas T eon Soasev'Tay 
“ Are you ed?” “Oh, for night, so that I can 
“No not in tkis direction. I had a+hard journey!" he prayed, as he looked through 














_ The keeper and the captive both instinc- 
tively paused. 
“ Oh, sis it you, Warks?” asked the doctor, 


time to get away. The doctor trief to hold | the crevices of the boat-house upon the active, 
me while he yelled for help, but I knocked happy villegers. ‘‘If I only dared to demand 
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sid and succour here! By this time, though, 
they are probably on the look-out for an 
esosped lanatic,”’ and he smiled bitterly, ‘aud 
the moment I am seen I shall be seized !"’ 

Evening at length came, bright and 
pleasant, with a starlight that looked omi- 
nously clear to the fugitive, and when the 
villagers had gsthered into their houses he 
resumed his journey. 

He did not feel hungry, even with his day's 
fast, but he was consumed with an intolerable 
thirst which he endeavoured to sate when he 
again approached some rocks, among which 
were found a few pools of stagnant water. 

The thirst increase’, his brain reeled, and 
his flesh burned, whils the blood poured 
through his veins as it eeemed to him in heavy 
waves that surged to and fro. His legs 
tottered undder his weight, his vision became 
blinded, acd at length he murmured feebly,— 

‘‘T am going to be ill. I feel a fever coming 
on. My enemisa will soon find me and take 
me back, and I cannot resist them. Perhaps 
Tam dying——” 

A few insoherent words followed, and he 
then sank down upon the sandy beach—he 
having left the rocks behind him in utter 
prostration and strengthleseness, His senses 
deserted him, and there alone, upon a starlit 
shore, he raved wildly, in the mad delirium of 
fever. 





CHAPTER XXXvV, 


If hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 
I tender it here ; I doas truly suffer, 
As eer I did commit 
— Shakespeare. 


ArreR wandering in and out of the cabin 
several times, Loraine seated on the deck, 
and discussed with Jaok Marlow the progress 
they were making, the time that would be 
required for their voyage, and indulged him. 
self in singing various nautical songs suited 
to the ocoasion and his jabilant feelings. He 
bade a pathetic adieu to his “‘ native shores,” 
and weloomed wish hilarity, that greatly im- 
pressed hig assistant, ‘‘a life on the ocean 
wave.”’ As the evening advanced he began to 
yield to the fatizgaes occasioned by the day's 
exertions, and after shaking hands impres- 
sively with his seaman, and expressing a hope 
that he would see bim in the merning, he 
retired to the cabin. The remains of his late 
repasé were rolling about the table in a man- 
ner exceedingly detrimental to their fature 
usefulness, and Loraine bestowed them in the 
cupboard, and then crept into the berth above 
that occupied by Walter, and went to sleep. 

He awakened at an early hour the next 
morning, under the impression that the sloop 
Was not progressing ag rapidly as she ought, 
and that weighty cares were devolving upon 
him. Heimmediately arose, made hia toile}, 
and, then, as he glanced at Walter, his con- 
science smote him, and he felt the need of 
fortifying his courage and resolution with a 
morning glass. This he did, and then ap- 
proached bis captive's berth. 

The young man lay like a recumbent statue, 
he was 20 pale and motionless, Nota flash of 
returning consciousness tinged his cheeks or 
lips, and not a sign of even suspended life was 
>t first apparent about him. 

“T've Billed him!” cried Loraine, in wiid 
alarm, ashe bent over him, “Oh, Wal'er, 
look up. Speak tome!” 

Bat Walter made no response. 

In increased alarm, Loraine placed hia hand 
on the young man's heart, and found that it 





beatslowly and faintly, and he then discovered, ! 


to his inexpreeaible relief, that a faint breath 
a regularly through his slightly-parted 
lips. 

‘*I Knew he's all right,” he muttered. 
** Knew I couldn’t give him too much. He'll 
wake up pretty soon; but I shan’t give any 
more drug!" 

With this resolution, he took out the bottle 


in which was the remainder of the narootic, : 


to assure himself that the quantity Walter 
had taken had been very little. 

‘*He didn’t drink much, I ’member,” he 
said, reassuringly. ‘Oh, ‘s all right. No 
use worrying m'gelf,” 

He returned the bottle to the cupboard, 
helped himself to another glass of stimulant, 
and then made his way to the deck. 

The very small portion of wine Walter had 
taken had contained a quantity of narcotic 
sufficient to kill a child, owing to Loraine's 
ignorance of the power of the drug. Bat, 
happily for hia present peace of mind—for he 
really loved the young artist— Loraine did not 
suspect the truth, and imagined that he would 
soon awaken, 

He found Jack Marlow the helm, his 
honest countenance not at all the picture of 
good- nature. 

“How do? How do?” he said, with a 
lordly air, as he paused beside the seaman. 
‘‘Hope see you well, captain? How's wind 
*smorning 7” 

* Againet ua, sir,” replied Jack, who had 
discovered that his technical expressions were 
mostly Greek to his employer. 

“ We must tack, then,” responded Loraine. 
‘* Made fine progress during night. Get along 
handsomely to-day.” 

“How's your son this morning, cap'’n?” 
asked Jack, after a pause. 

“I ain’t cap’n—only shipowner,” 
Loraine, importantly. ‘ You're cap'n. 
pretty well—ain't up yet. Sleep 
Be out by-me-by p'raps."' 

* You ought to've had two sailors, sir,” said 
Jack, discontentedly. ‘‘I has to sleep myself 
sometimes.” 

‘‘Sare ‘nough. Wonder didn’t think of that 
before. Lie down, cap’n. I'll take your place. 
= all "bout managing ships, helm and 
&! -°? 

Jack gladly obeyed his employer's com. 
mand, and after giving him a few directions, 
disappeared in the direction of that part of the 
vessel allotted to him. Here he had stored 
many of his purchases for his employer, and 
before lying down he proceeded to eat a hearty 
breakfast and drink his allowance of grog. 

For a short time Loraine was charmed with 
the novelty of his position, and realised with 
pleasure that he was on his own sloop, bound 
ona voyage which might be made longer or 
shorter at his will. Resolutely banishing all 
thought of the primary object of his voyage, 
he found delight in looking over the waste of 
waters, the sails dotting its distant surface, 
the blue lines in the distance looking like 
banks of clouds, but which were in reality the 


said 
Son’s 
& top. 


coast, 

Bat the wind soon shifted to a more favour- 
able quarter, and the sloop demanded all his 
care andattention. Notwithstanding his long 
voyages at sea, he knew very little of the 
management of saile, and not being very 
clear-headed, he found his present task one 
of the hardest he had ever undertaken. 

Once or twice he left his position at the 
helm to steal into the cabin and look at 
Walter, but each time his alarm at his un. 
changed appearance, and his fear that the 
sloop might come to grief in his neglect of 
duty, drove him back to his post. 

And so the early morning wore away. 

About noon Jack made his appearance from 
the forecastle, looking thoroughly refreshed 
by sleep, and as if he had jast partaken of his 
second meal, Loraine gladly relinquished 
the helm and the responsibility to him, re- 
marking, with a sigh of relicf,— 

“The wind’s changed, you see. We're 
going on beantifally. Forgot all about your 
meals, What you want?” 

“T’ve had 'em,” replied Jack. ‘'I'll take 
care o’ myself, sir.” 

Loraine was pleased to hear this, and re- 
treated to the cabin, while the sailor remarked, 
meditatively,— 

“Queer fish that! Like him though. I've 
got a nice berth here—plenty o' grcg, plenty 
to eat, and be my own master!" 

Loraine felt hungry before returning to 


aeeeatens 


Walter’s presence, bat the sight of his im. 
movable form drove al! thoughts of food from 
his mind, He drew a stool to the side of the 
berth, sat down, and looked remorsefally aj 
the young man, 

** Why don’t he wake up?” he mused, im. 
patiently. ‘I haven't killed him—I know | 
haven’s! I only meant to pat him to sleep, 
I didn’t mean to hurt him, Oh! Wal'er— 
speak to me! " ' 

He chafed the artist's hands, listened to his 
breathing, and was sinking into despair when 
a bright idea struck him. ‘ 

“Tl give him something to drink,” hs 
exclaimed. ‘A little brandy now will do bin 
good. If I was dying, brandy ’d bring ma 
back, I know it would.”’ 

He got out a bottle that had been uncorked, 
poured a little with trembling hands into 4 
tambler, and held it to Walter's lips. 

‘‘He won't drink,” he said, after a brict 
exercise of patience. ‘Oh, I never had any 
trouble like this afore! What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

As he was about to sink back on the stool, 
it struck him that an exceedingly agreeable 
and feasible course of action for him to parsne 
would be to drink Walter’s portion himself, 
and this he did. : 

Instead of calming him, however, the }iquor 
aroused him to $ suspiciousness, and he 
leaned forward, inclining his ear to the door, 
and muttering,— 4 

“What did f'l'a mean asking after son? 
Like to know. ‘Spicious, course. Won'ers 
why Wal’er aint on deck, P’r’aps listenin’ at 
door.” 

He arose, making his way to the cabin-door, 
which he opened very cautiously and peered 
out. To his —, Jack was at the helm, 
singing a popular ditty, ° 

oy Au right,” he declared, closing the door. 
“’Speots nothin’. Bat how I know," he added, 
abruptly, ‘' but what singin’ mere pretence? 
May be ‘guise real sentiments. Mas’ see." 

Taking a half-empty bottle under his arm 
in such @ way a8 to cause with every step an 
outpouring of its contents, Loraine went out 
on the deck, and greeted Jack with a profasion 
of polite compliments, asking him to accept the 
bottle and contents as a proof of friendsbip. 
There being but a small quantity remaiaing, 
the sailor had little difficulty in drinking it at 
once, and his expressions of gratitade were 
sincere enough to reassure Loraine. +3 
‘“* Your son must have a nice berth of it, sir,’ 
he remarked, by way of compliment. ; 
‘‘Son again!” muttered Loraine, adding 
aloud: ‘' Son's nothing to you, Jack. He's 
asleep. Been seasick.” 

“He sleeps a good deal—_—""_ r 
“Taat’s nothin’ nobody. Righé ‘sleep. 
Always has slep' since mere child—his way. 
Say nothin’ bout it, Jack. No usegossipin’. 
As Loraine turned away, Jack muttered,— 
‘‘ He’s queerer'n ever! Hope he ain’t out 
of hia reckoning, but if he is, it’s no look-out 
of mine, I s'pose he's one of your rich land- 
lubbers, used to wine and all that sort of shing. 
I like him first-rate.” — 

The owner of the sloop heard the sailor's 
muttering, although he could not distinguish 
@ word he said, and he hastened to the cabia, 
saying aloud, in his trepidation,— x 
‘Dear, dear, he ‘spects me, ‘s evident. 
Won'er never thought afore that he would. 
S'pose he's sayin’ i'm all 't’s bad, an’ b'lieve 
am too.” , 

Bat he soon sant sight pA wy “y 4 = 
ter one that Walter not recover. 
cou the cabin-door, and chafed the 
young man’s hands, calling upon bim 10 
awaken. Up to = time he had rary a ss. 
arily expecting his recovery, ba is ex- 
pastalion aon gave place to the wildest alarm, 
mingled with despair. The duration of 
Walter's — sleep atrack him with 
+t force, an groaned,— 
‘He's dead! He'sdead! I know it. Oh, 
Wal’er, look up at poor old father. Don’t you 





know me, Wal’er? Oh, dear!” 
Bat hia appeals elicited no response, and 
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Loraine’s wildness soon became frenzy. He 
sprinkled water upon the artist's face, be. 
sought him only to open his eyes, and say 
that he lived, and finally he sobbed,— 

“Oh, Wal’er, come to. I'll fess all. Say 
I haven’t killed you! Oh, my Iud, my Ind, 
docome. I'll own up to everything. Dear 
[nd Rose’by! ‘You shall have rights, if on’y 
come. Raymon’ ain't real lad —do come, an’ 
te)! you all about it.” 

He waited expectantly, believing his con- 
fession and declaration must impart life to 
the farm before him, but soon groaned,— 

“ Oh, m’ lad, take back all ever did 'gainst 
yon, I give you rights—’spose Raymon’, an’ 
yon shall marry your girl—oh, come!” 

Bat this address failing of the desired effect, 
he caréfally and reverently removed the cloths 
with which he had bound the artist, and 
bathed his face with tears produced by genuine 
agony. 

~ an hour he bent above the insensible 
form, weeping and indulging in wild speeches 
and then he exclaimed, despairingly,— 

“He's dead! Never wake up ‘gain. Wish 
I was dead too! Sailor could chuck us both 
overboard an’ keep sloop. Or else could carry 
ae Lon'on, have crowner set on us, an’ pepers 
be fall of myster’ous murder an’ su’cide, an’ 
R.symon'd fin’ out whole story. Hadn’t been 
R.ymon’ might both ’live now. Hope ‘morse 
‘it eat bim up! Ob, Wal’er, love you ten 
times more’n Raymon’. You's always good 
me. When came home gave me money an’ 
'vice—treated me like own father! Didn't 
even "pear "shamed me, as Raymon’ did.” 
> moa to indulge in sobs, but goon re- 


‘a — 
‘When boy, Wal’er was always good me, 
though m’ Ind, if had rights; bat Raymon’ 
never noticed me; an’ I own father. Thought 
when man be all right. Bat now Raymon’ 
be glad if I's dead, an’ wante kill Wal’er, poor 
han‘gome Wal’er! I’m — = live!” 
another sobbing, he went to 
ihe dtpboned, drew out some rope which was 
coiled on the floor, and groaned,— 

“ Killed my bes’ fren’, an' now commit 
snicide, Nothin’ live for. Never thought be 
mor’er,”” 

The rope, which was several yards in length, 
was deposited, ita coil undisturbed, upon a 
chair, and Loraine looked about him for an 
appropriate spot for his immediate surpen- 
sion. The skylight over head prevented his 
attaching himself to the ceiling, but he soon 
discovered a heavy nail or hook on the wall at 
one side, which had been placed there fora 
lantern. The cabin lamp was now suspended 
tpon another nail at another side of the room, 
and Loraine regarded his discovery as an 
indication that his suicide was demanded by 
an avenging fate. 

Placing the chair with its coil of rope under 
the hook, he threw the disengaged end of the 
rope over the projecting piece of iron, and 
prepared to take his adieu of earth. To 
strengthen his sinking courage, he took 
snother draught of stimulant, and muttered,— 
“No more bran’y, Mus’ die now, an’ die 
like man. Killed Wal’er—kili ‘self! Only 
eat hear of it—wish news’d kill 
im!’ 

Bemoving his coat, he put on his hat in his 
usnal bacchanalian fashion, made a noose in 
the end of the rope, and then epent a little 
time in wondering how to finish his operation. 
The manner finally became olear to his 
beclouded mind, and he adjasted the noose 
abont his neck with many tears and groans. 
When he had done this, he found that it would 
fail in effect, as he was nearly as tall as the 
cabin, unless he sat dewn. Drawing the 
chair nearer to him by means of bis feet, he 
8ad on its back, and drew the rope tighter. 

“Oh, it hurts!" he cried, pausing with the 
rope in his band. ‘ P’reps af'er all. better 
kill self with drag, as kili Wal’er. That be 
more like justice—'sides, wouldn't hurt so 
much! Death, p’raps, wouldn't be so bad if 
taste of bran'y!"’ 

Ae he was coneidering this idea and whether 











it would not be more like justice to kill him- 
self in the manner most distastefal to him, his 
eyes suddenly rested upon the berth opposite 
him and upon Walter, who was most unmis- 
takeably awakening. 

Fearing that it was a delusion of bis depart- 
ing senses, Loraine stared at the artiat in 
silent amazement. 

Walter moved once or twice uneasily, tarned 
a little on his pillow, and then opened hia 
eyes, first glances resting upon the strange 
spectacle opposite him. 

He might well have been exoused for doubt- 
ing the evidence of his senses as he regarded 
Loraine, who presented a sight as ludicrous as 
singular, with his hat jammed on the back of 
his head, bis round red cheeks furrowed with 
two lines of tears, the drops yet falling, a rope 
around his neck, drawn co tightly that his 
eyes projected considerably more than usual ; 
and with an expression of terror and horror 
combined. 

“Why, what does this mean? ” demanded 
Walter, as soon as he could comprehend the 
scene, “Are you about to hang yourself, 
father?” 

“He lives—Wal’er lives!” ejaculated Lo- 
raine, in an excess of joy, dropping so heavily 
upon his seat that strangulation nearly 
ensued. ‘'Oh—ah—wah!” 

He succeeded in loosening the rope, and 
then staggered across the floor, laughing and 
crying at the same time, and indalging in the 
wildest demonstrations of delight. 





A GREAT COST. 


oo 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘Tr ia a horrible day!” Josephine said, 
with & shiver. She was standing by the win- 
dow of the little lodge gazing ont on to the 
ey downpour beyond. ‘' What weather ! 

Jgh ! ’ 

Mariel turned towards her. 

‘I wish you would leave me, Josephine!” 
she said, hurriedly. ‘‘I wish you would go 
home, dear !”’ 

Lady Bridgeworth laughed, and came back 
from the window to the fire. 

‘You are & most ungratefal and inhospit- 
able mignonne," she said, lightly. ‘ Fancy 
requesting a guest to take her departure in 
such unceremonious words!" 

Mariel smiled faintly, and turned her eyes 
away from her friend's handsome figure, as 
she stood by the fire, with one shapely foot on 
the fender. 

‘You know I mean nothing unkindly," 
she said, rather tremulously. ‘‘ You know I’ 
am more than——” 

Lady Bridgeworth stopped her by putting 
out her white hand, on which the diamonds 
glistened like stars. 

“Of course I know. I was only teasing 
you, you poor little mignonne /" 

‘tI do not like to think what we should have 





“ What is the meaning of this?" repeated 
Walter, with increased surprise. ‘‘ Where am 
I? Ab,I remember! We are on your sloop, 
and it seems to be moving. You must set me 
ashore immediately !” 

He got out of his berth, but was surprised | 
to find how weak he was, and that he was 
quite dizzy. 

“Wal’er liveg!” oried Loraine, with a 
barst of maudlin tears, as he assisted the! 
youth to a seat. ‘ Oh, thought you’s dead! 
Saffered thousan’ gs remorse. Was goin' 
to kill ‘self! Ob, Wal'er——” 

He olaeped the artist’s knees in his extrava. | 
Lem delight, and kissed his hands again and 
again. 

“You thought me dead, then?” said 
Walter, wonderingly. ‘ Have I fainted or 
been ill? Why are we sailing in your sloop? ” 

*T've carried you off!” replied Loraine. 
“ I’ve drugged you—put lodlam in your wine' 
—and we're ® good ways from Lon’on. 0b, | 
don’t get mad, Wal’er, I thought I'd killedyou!”’ 

“You drugged me tomake me share your, 
voyage?” said Walter, with an involuntary 
smile, ‘ That’s rather a singular proceeding. ' 
You must immediately set me ashore. As Ij 
told you, I have an engagement for this even- 
ing—one that cannot be broken.” 

“Bat Wal’er,” ejaculated Loraine. ‘it's’ 
to-morrer now. Yon’ve been seleep a whole’ 
night an’ all day. You've been sea ‘most! 
twenty-four hours. Forgive me, Wal'er, I; 
couldn’t help it—was 'bliged to do's have, 
done!” 

The smile faded from the artist's counten- 
ance, and he drew out his watch. It had’ 
stopped. At this confirmation of Loraine's | 
declaration, he said, sternly,— 

“What was your reason for this outrage 
upon my liberty? I told you I oconld not: 
accompany you, and that should have been 
enough !”’ 

'* My—my ‘fection, Waller?” 

‘** Don’t offer such an excuse as that,” said 
Walter, with increasing sternness. ‘' What 
affection have you for a son whom you have 
barely seen since his twelfth year? ’’ 

** Ob, do love you, Wal’er, ’deed I do! I'm 
80 carried you off. M’ lud made me. 
Couldn't help ‘self !"’ 

‘Lord Rosenbury! Did he employ you to 
carry me away, in this manner?” 

Loraine answered in the sffimative before 
he had enfficient time to eollect his thoughts. 

“An honourable enemy!” said Walter, 
bitterly. ‘* Why did he do it?” 

(To be continued.) 


' 





done without you, Josephine, all this miser- 
able time! You have been everything to us, 


| everything !"” 


“There is no need to think, darling! If I 
have been any comfort to you, and—and to 
Humphrey, you know I am more than re- 

aid,”’ 
‘ Mariel shivered a little, and nestled back in 
her chair. She had @ fleeoy shawl about her 
shoulders, and her delicate face was more 
than usually delicate. 

She had been very ill ever since that long, 
tedious journey. She had caught cold in the 
rain, and a slight attack of inflammation had 
been the result. 

Lady Bridgeworth, Coxon, and Mrs. Dawson 
had had their hands fall, There was Hum- 
phrey raving in deliriam, and demanding 
constant attention in one room, and Mariel 
giving them cause for much uneasiness in 
another. 

Josephine looked back on the events of the 
last month as on some strange, vazue dream, 
There had been real work for her hands, and 
her brain was never less busy than those 
hangs. 

She could scarcely realise how easily every- 
thing had fallen into the groove for which 


| she had schemed and sinned. She had hoped 


for success, but she had never anticipated it so 
easily as it had come. 

Her hurried journey north immediately 
after her interview with Lady Castleton had 
been taken with one purpose only—that she 
might be there to intercept and read the old 
lady’s letter to Humphrey before it could reach 
his hands. 

To do this was no diffisuls matter, for on 
the day following her arrival Mariel was so 
unwell that Josephine had undertaken to drive 


‘into the little village designated a town that 


surrounded the railway-station, and had from 
thence despatched a telegram to the Lascelles 
doctor, bidding him travel northwards as soon 
as he could manage to do so. 

She did this at Humphrey's desire—Ham- 
phrey, gaunt and drawn-looking, whom shs 
bad seen for only a passing moment to confirm 
the extraordinary story he had heard from his 
sister's lips—the story that Barbara had left 
Lady ——— and had gone to her kins- 
woman and now guardian, the Dowager Lady 
Castleton. a 

Hompbrey's brain was in no condition to 
receive auy exciting intelligence of tbia sort, 
and Josephine saw in an instant that he was 
far woree than he himself knew. He was 
feverish and light-:eaded, and he hardy recog- 
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he rent over his bed. He lets 
ing ro ber, tus chief thoaghs being of 
Ali that had been over five wecks sgo—five 
ks cince she had managed to open Lady 
aetieton’s letter, read ite contents, andreplace 
osrefally sealed among the others that stood 
iting for Domphrey’s attention. 
Cnere was uo danger of his doing anything 
rash—no need of clever liea or more audacious 
deception. 

Humphrey ley unconscious of all—uncon- 
scious of pain, of sorrow, of deepair—uneon- 
scious of his loss, of bis sister's iliness, of she 
presence and devotion of the woman who had 
brought him back from the verge of the grave 
by her nursiag ekill and patience, 

“Lacy Bedgeworth has saved hia life," 
the Londoa doctor ssid so Mariel, when all 
danger was absolutely over, sud the sabjecat 
of Humphrey 6 ilinéss mizht be broached to 
the girl without any fear of alarming her. 
“Yes, saved bis life, and she is the best 
amateur purse | have ever met. So gentie, so 
quiet, so thoughsfal and quick. A wonderfal 
Woman. Sos must have been a treasure to 
old Siz Chsriea. She has asked me down to 
Torchester House. I shall be very interested 
40 ees her in her bome. She teile me she 
mapages everything herself, An usually 
clever woman, brilliant, one might say, 
brilliant, my dear!” 

“Sheis more then thai—she ig good,’”’ Mariel 
answered goo*ly; sud thea she wad conscious 
of a aimmuns vague remembrance of momanss 
whan Jo-ephise’s eoicness, austerity aad un- 
womentine bad jarred on her persistently. 
She put suis feeliay on one side rasolately 
Coalet she ever be grasefal enough to such a 
friend for ali she had done? 

“If I had been well I would not have 
left him," she ssid, with a not unnatural 
touch of eavy in her veice, 

*Do you think we need you to tell us 
that?” the old docter queried—he had knowa 
Mariel ali. ber i:fe, and wasa privileged per- 


é 


son. ‘t Bat be smaokfal, my dear, taings areas 
they are. You are out strony enough for the 
Sick room, and he has given u3 sil much 
anxiety.” 


“And be ia better now, really—really 
better?” Muriel knew she would net have 
received such » hearsy assarance of thie had 
there bees any coubt. She sighed and rested 
her head back agatne’ tne chair, 

‘I dread his gesting quite quite well!’ she 
id, with a break im her voice. The doctor 


looked his surprise ; and Mariel, with lips that 
would qniver, gave him the explanation he 
vecced. “ He coves not realise bis unhappiness 
yot,”’ she seid, 


‘* Bus is the engagement finally broken? ”’ 

Muriel sighed, and passed her hand over her 
aching browse, 

‘Io is all so confused, so miserable, Dr. 
Marray. I have been too iil to sors if out; 
onlty—only Barbara never writes, and Lady 
Caesleton sent soch ® peremptory, suoh an 
extraordinary lesser to Hamphrey, coldly, 
oursly, informing him thas Mise Vereker was 
under her govrdisoship, and sbsolately refus- 
ing to allow him to hold the smallest comma- 
nication with ber. I—I cannot make it ont. 
I have thougasso mach. I have tried to an- 
ravel it. I wrose to Barbara when—when I 
came awsy in such s harry. I had decsived her 
about Hamphie’s iliness, bat she could not 
be angry #li snts time, could she?" There 
Was an eager flush on shegirl’s pale face. She 
gat up in her ohair, “Is was each a small 
thing, and after ali I did it only to spare her 
pain. Bhe might have written then; and 
since— since I have been better I have written 
her two letters. Sos has never anawerea one 
single word. [8 is so strange, so unlike 
Bwaebara. Is is all so unlike Barbara. I don't 
ancerstand it.’ Mariel oarned away her face 
to bids the tears thas would come. 

The old doctor patted her gently on the 
shoulder. 

‘Come, come, cheer up, pretty one!” he 
Bak’, gently. “There is something wrong 


sO on 


somewhere just for the moment, bat every-| phrey Laseelles' fiancée all her days by her 


thimg will be ali right once you get away {ror 
this con—I mean thia cold place, The 
southern air will ses you both up. I shall 
just iusies on both my patients toddling 
southwards in a very few days now. Here is 
Lady Bridgeworth, justin time to rouse this 
listle person from a fit of the blues. I shall 


leave her in your capable hands,”’ 


* Whas ia it, darling?’’ asked Josephine, 
bending over the girl, and kissing her brow 


lightly. 


* Nothing freeh,” Mariel answered, bravely, 


“only {am troubling over Hamphie.” 


“Whas of Hawphrey?'’ Josephine had 
walked to the window and looked out at the 
rain. ‘De. Marray saya be is getting on 
extraordiauzily weil, and certainly this mora- 


in 





that has happened. When he does——" 


* Homohrey Lascelles is not the man to 


8 

“TL am thinking about Barbara," Mariel 
said, in alow voice. “ Josephine, I am aare, 
quite—quits sure, he does noi comprehend ail 


demeanour, and it has been. this easy accept. 
ance of her luck that. has led her to act as sho 
has done now. Great, marvellous, indeed, ag 
her position would have been as Hamphrey’s 
wife, you must allow, dear, it will be even 
greater as the Countess of Castleton. She 
begins early, in truth,’’ Josephine finished, with 
an acidity in her voice she coald not. keep ont, 
“She will end by being one of the most 
accomplished mondaines of our time !”’ 

Mariel passed her hand wearily over her 
brow. She. was bewildered by the flacnoy 
with which Lady Bridgeworth talked. Sho 
was carried away by the clear, strong voics. 
Bat the instant she gave herself time to think, 
she knew she was not in the least.convinced ; 
and, indeed, she could almost have laughed ai 
the thought of Barbara being called worldly 
if laughter had been possible to her. 

She said as much to Josephine, who was 
silent &@ Moment. 

‘‘ Then for worldly ambition, suppose we 
substitute heart?” the latter said, softly, 


break hia near’ over a capricious, ungratefal, resnming her walk to-and fro. “There has 


girl, who has probably learnt to forget him | 
by this time. Does not: her very silence oon- 


derma her, Mariel 2?" 

Mariel wae silent for a moment 

‘What do you niean by capricious, Jose- 
phine?”’ she then asked, very qnietly. 


Lady Bridgeworta laughed eofidy. Lt was a 


laagh seat jarred on Mariel, somehow, 

‘lL mean, my dear, thas the Earl of Cagtle- 
tom is very handsome, and his position oat 
aoigie” 


Muriel waa silent again so long thai Lady 


Beitzeworsh looked back over her shoulder at 
the virl, 
**Do you understand me now, Mariel?" 
*‘T cannot believe it. Barbara to ba 
untrne, selfish, capricioug! It ia. impos- 
sibie!"’ 

Whats do you know of her, after ali?” 
Lady Beidyeworth walked to and fro, her well- 
fiising oastmere house.gown trailing after her. 
“Ie is even now gsoarosly more than six 
months since that.notable day when we drove 
into Helmore, you and I, to make the visit to 
Loagtone, and out of those six months there 
have b-en qaite three, atleast, in whioh you 


never been any doubh in my mind as to Lord 
Castieton’s feelings for Barbara, and now I 
fancy-——" 

“Oh!” Mariel oried, alazoct petalantly, 
‘it is all this fancying and imegining that I 
cannot stand, I want to know the real trath, 
and I will know it. I feel something is dread- 
tally wrong. I wake in the night and get hoi 
and cold when I think of ali thehard things 

I have said of Barbara. Poor little Babs: 
the sweetest and gentlest creature in the 
world, Oh! if sheshould be unhappy, if she 
should be breaking her heart all this while 
when we are calling her hard names, and mis- 
judging her co terribly.!’’ 
| The very thought made Mariel shiver. 

‘‘There is nothing to prevent you from 
' finding out the trath, Muriel," Lady Bridgo- 
| worth said, coldly. 
Bhe had never seen Hamphroy’s sister in 
thielight before. It created a new difficulty. 
| Maurisl did not answer at first. 





, “If Barbara would only write,” she said, 


iwhen she did speak. ‘If she would only 
j answer my letter." 
| ‘ Perhaps Lady Castleton has something to 


have seep very littieof the girl How oan0ue! 5. ¥ ¢9 thie?” 


know « obaracter in such a time—how gnage 
is? Barbara was most fascinating on the 
sarfues. I grant you her manners, her nature, 


seemed everything thas was delighéfal, girlish, ; 
‘ nnsophicticated, generous, and grateful. Buk: 


you mast not forget the sort of life ehe has 
led, the exparienoes she has had! It is impos- 
sibie to live in the hard, sordid. world as she 
hed todo all her young days, aad be uncon- 


| “Bat why, Josephine, why? What reason 


| can Lady Castleton have for prevénting 5 


comtmunisation between us? That is the part 
I don't understand. It makes me weary, 50 
wosty, trying to understand it. If only 


{ Hamphie were well.” 
| Lady Bridgeworth preserved a disoreet 


silence. In fact, it was not very easy for her 


taninated by it, It is human naturerateerall, | *° Speak jast now. Mariel in this mood was 


Mariel, my dear; not the highest or parest 
perhaps, bat still, human natare, that after 
such triale and safferings‘as Barbara has had 


| deal with her. Uaprepared ia another sen3s, 
{too, for she had been drifting along 50 


something new, and she was uuprepared to 


she shoald not heaitate, to grasp the golden |®™00thly the last few weeks, having no 


subssauce when it ig pat right into her hand.’’ 


questions to answer, needing no ready lies, 


{ 
Mariel was placking at the fleecy white | *hat she had allowed herself to grow almost 


fringe of her shawl, 
‘Basrdara had Hamphrey. Wha more 


could ebe want?” she said, in her low, troubled | again and again to herself, ina weary, hope- 


voice 


careless, and to imagine that the goal was 


| woa when, in fact, it was.only jast in sight. 


“JT cannot understand it!’ Mariel said 


‘ She has been spoiled,” Josephine said, her, 1688 tone. “ If only I had beon well. If 


brows knitting, and her tone getting a little 
itritable, 

Way would Mariel ~ gue like thia? Ii 
served no parpose, and it was most tedious. to 
her. 

Evil ag her condact had been, she was not 
yet aa accomplished liar, and i¢ was hard to 
tradace Bacbara when the honesty that was 
wishin her forced her unwillingly enough to 
know thas no human heart was being more 
cruelly maligned than this girl's true, loyal, 
suffering one. 


only—” 


| Josephine came back from the window and 


' knelé by the girl's chair. 
| Dearest,” she said, gently, soothingly, 


| ‘don’t fret like this! Now, suppose we put 


our heads together, you and I, and see if we 
can come. to some good plan how to act? 
— I go to Barbara? Shall I write to 
her " 

| dJesephine bad carefally. held back, from 
‘Mariel the fact of that. interview. with 
Lady Castleton. She. had.given her own 


**8ne has been spoiled,” she repeated. “ At | version of how. Barbara had) suddenly left 
first, of course, Hamphrey waseverything—the| her house, and gone to: that of her newly- 
fairy prinee, who rescued her from ao life of | discovere@ grandmother, Bat she did not 


toil and degradation; bus you must confess, 


give a very concise version, and it was no 


mignonne, thas Barbara took her marvellous | wonder that Mariel felt worried and 


led. 
a tort ietly, quite as a matter of’ 
good fortane very quietly, qni {and sympathy of one who had done more 


course. In fact, she might have been Ham. 


© 


Mariel was touched by the gentle ki 
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than a sister’s share in ministering to Ham. 
phres and herself during the past month, 

“You are so good,” she said, bending for- 
ward to kigs Lady Bridgeworth's handsome 
faco, “and I am a disagroeable, cantankerous 
oirl, who desekves to be whipped for being so 
oross. Bas—" 

“Bat you see we don't whip poor little 
jnvalids,”’ Josephine cried, Her 
opinite rose, after all. Is was the easiest thing 
in the world to manage Muriel. Speak-a soft 
word, aud she would melt into any shape most 
desired. ‘Now let mo try what weosn do, 
From my heart, Mariel, ay. must know there 
is nothing in the world gives me greater 
sorrow than to know you and Hamphrey are 
suffering.”’ 

“Tam sure of that, dear Josephine,” 

‘Well, then”—ocaressing the small, deli- 
oate hand she held—“ let us hold a counsel of 
war. Wheteball wedo? What isour wisest 
plac, she course best to take compatible with 
Humpbrey’s dignity as @ maa of honour? 
pis hurried herswords a» little— 
“if we o do something so that. matters 
would betasier for him age00n asilis is well 
enough to take things into his own hands,. 
You have not yet givea: hit Lady Oastiston's 
letter, have you?"* 

Mariel sala “No” qaidkly: The-remen: 
brance of  stha® letter hurt her cvery time 
more and tose, 


“ Well, then,” Bridgeworth: went on, 
caavery, * ime to-—” 
Mariel restlessly in her ckai:, 


and drew heevhand away from those: other 
wer abok,” she nid; 9 flash of lovely 
“ t 12) LA te ; a 

colour ing into bor delivnte obeeks, ‘I 
think, Jo 6, dear, 98 will wait anothsr 
day or 80 until I gos an answer from Mr, 
Griffiths.” 

Lady Bridgeworth never winced. She knelt 
on quite unconcernedly, holding out her handz 
with an action that ssemed natural, but was, 
a3 a fact, quite mechanical to the heat of ths 
fire, Her face grew pexhaps a little grey, and 
a hard look, came rout? her mouth. 

Owen Griffiths—fodl that she was! She 
had- forgotten, him aljogether. Forgotten 
him, and now——? 

“Yes;’ Muriel waz saying, in a nefvous 
sortof way. ‘Yes, I wrote to him yesterday, 
Is—ii came tome suddenly as. an inspiration. 
Faaoy, Josephine, all this time we have never 
thought of writing to sither Owen or his 
mother! I remembered them quite suddenly. 
He will know all about it. I feel Barbara 
will have written to him cr to Mrs, Griffiths, 
Idid not say very much to him, only a few 
wordsy telling him. both Hamphie and I had 
beéa ill,,and asking him if he could send me 
any news of Barbara, who was now living 
with her grandmother, Lady Castleton. 
made no mention of the broken engagenront, 
but he will-ses thereis something very wrong 
from shis,.and he will tell me all he knows.” 

Tas flosh.on Muriel's cheek was deepened, 
She looked almost well, and certainly very 
pretty. Lady Bridgeworth at any other 
moment.might have wondered at this, and at 
the excitement that seémed to thrill the girl ; 
bat khér mind was too fall of sudden fear—a 
fear that was passing all description. What 
she suffered in. this; moment Josephine 
Bridgenorth coaldnever have told. She seemed 
to see her tation, her position, her 
Chavacter, all. thas. made, her life; slip away 
from her, leaving her_nothing but her own 
miserable, thoughts and self-contempt as her 
daily, bouzly companions, 

utiel's eyes had wandered to the hand. 
some form kneéling by the fire, 

“' Josephine, dear!" she said, snddenly and 


With’ compunetion. ‘' How tired you look, 
darling! Oh, I do hops you are nod going to 
ba ill too!” 


“T.illd What a-notion!” Lady Bridge. 
Wwotth was.on-herfest new. ‘‘I—I was only 
cold! I am not even tired! What is the 
time, four o'clock? I must go and administer 
Hamphrey’s medicine, I shall be back 





directly, mignonne. Try to sleep, and forget 


your worries for a time.”’ 
She Mariel, and walked'away quickly. 
“Sleep! F ! How the words 
were to speak. ould she he if know what 


now!” 

She set her lips, failare must not coms. At 
all hazards, at all risks, se must fight thie 
off. Shehad sunk so low she nesd not soruple 
whet measures she used to gain this end. 


OHAPTAR XXX. 


“ Granniz, I am off to town. Got any 
commission you want done!" 

“ Bless me!” said Lady Casticton, looking 
up from her writing. 
box the boy ig! Off to town, Whatefor? 
You only came down on. Meaday, and this is 
not more than half of Tattsday !” 

‘Have got a of things to dot” 
Bertie said, warming his back at the fire; and 
pulling his coat tails through hie ara to 
insure the warmth reaching him more 
thoroughly, ‘‘Must ran into Tavttersall's 
bout that hunter of Blair's. Told himrf-would 
make a bid for it. Then I wantte go to 
Tantz's; the last breeches they made. are all 
wrong, bag out just where they o not. 
Then I am going to buy Babs a doge I 
know « ripping place in Seven Dials 1” 

“Why not try the Dogs' Home?” inber- 
polated Lady Castleton, quietly, Sle wae 
watching him very carefaily undexherstili 
handsome eyelashes. 

“Yes, by Jove! or—or the Foundliag,-ch,. 
Graunie? Well, at.any rate, Babs mitpet- 
her dog, and them—ch1well, then I want to 
have my hair cut. Dixon can't do ita bit, 
makes an awfal hash of it, and then——” 

‘‘And then,” repeated hia grandmother, 
quietly, ‘‘ perhaps you will just tell me the 
real reason of this sudden departure, and what 
you mean by conspiring agains) me and my 
authority, eh, sir?” 

Lord*Castieton smiled faintly, and let his 
coat-tails drop. 

“I am not goirg to do anything wrong, 
Grannie,” he said, gravely. 

‘* Heaven blews me, ciild, do you think I 
don’t know that! Bat wrong or no wron 
you may be going to do something foolish, 
Bertie... Your face condémns you. Now, speak 
out what is in yonr mind? " 

The young man stooped to pick up a thread 
of imaginary cotton from the hearth-rug ; 
there was 4 deep tous of colour in his face from 
this exertion, 

“ Grannie,” ho said, quietly, almost gently, 
‘TI am ‘going to try and make Babs happy 
again!” 

Lady Castleton wasailent. Her heart yearned 
over her noble, handsome boy as he stood 
theré, s6 unconscious that his great secret way 
written on his face as clearly as though 
printed in letters of fire. 

‘Ig Baba unhappy with us, Bertie?” she 
said, when she spoke, 

He smiled faintly. 

* You know that is not so. We make upall 
the happioess she has now; but—but we are 
not everything, Grannie, dear!" 

‘People can néver have everything in this 
life, Bertie!” 

The young fellow looked at hor pleadingly. 

“Don’t make it harder for me, Grannie,” 
he 3aid, gently. “ You see, I know—I under- 
stand. I have asked no questiéns all this 
time, but I have not been blind, and two nights 
cy * 

oP wo nights-ago !"’ 

‘*T could ‘nos bear it any longer, and so I 
spoke to Babs, and made her promise to let 
me help her, and she said she would, after I 
had bothered her out of her mind. Heaven 
bless her !”’ " 

Lady. Castleton frowned, but It was to hide 
the expression of her eyes. 

“ And pray how are you gding to start on 


this wonderfal search for happiness? Thisis 
not the age of Knighthood and chivalry. Don 
Quixote would have had no chance for showing 
his valour nowadays, Beriie |" 

‘TI don’é agree with you, you dear old soep- 


- | tic,” Bertie answered, with a touch of his 


old manner, ‘‘and so J mean to show you.” 

Lady Castleton tapped her writing-desk with 
her gold pen. 

“What is your plan?” she asked, after a 
little silence, and the sharpness was gone from 
her voice now. 

‘*T shall go straight to Lasoelles, and ask 
him for an explanation.” 

Lady Castleton frowned again. 

“The position is a delicate one. Remember 
that Barbara is your cousin and my grand- 
child. There does not live the man who 
shall daze to say @lis’ hag been forced upon 


“ What a Jack-imé@he-| pint 
“Yoo can leave her honour—our nonour— - 


gafely in my hands, dear.’ 

Theold and the young eyes mei, and Lady 
Castleton rose atid went over to the 
fite; her wrinkled, white hands on the 


1 8 shoulders, F 
Orr! my dear,” she said, with a sound of 
texrsin her voics that he - never heard 


-™ “my dear—dear boy 
“P'trall rignt Granaie,” the boy answered, 
taking the twoold hands.in his, and kissing 
ther reverently; ‘‘ don’t you worry about me. 
— dy have got to do is to sit cross. legged 
till I come back, just for lack, you know. If 
I Gom't sce Babs as sho was when I first met 
herjwell, my name is Jack Robingon, and not 
Casticton, that’s all.” 

Lady Castleton clung +o hie strong young 


a 
“Has Barbara told you ali—all?” she 
asked, 


“ Yas, darling |! On ! I know you don’t think 
quite as I do; bns then, you see, you don’é 
know Lascelles. I do. Why, Grannis, heis 
the best chap in the world—an out-and-out 
good ’un. If it had been Juliannow! That's 
quite another matter. Julian has got a very 
bad name. I don’t quite know what he hag 
dons t0 deserve it.” The young fellow was 
talking away at doable quick time to hide any 
agitation there might be in his face and 
manner. “Bat he bas got it, sare enough. 
There never were #wo brothers more unlike; 


8 but I’d traat Hompbrey Lascelles to the end 


of the world, Yes, Grannie, 1 weuld, on my 
honour; andso I scld Babs the obher nigho., 
I don’t know how she conld bring herself to 
belisve anything sgainst him, Why he jast 
worshipped her, you sce! I was there with 
them together, and so I can spesakon some 
authority, Grannic."’ 

‘Yes, dear!’’ Lady Castleton said quietly. 
She was digesting all he had said. Her boy’s 
testimony to Humphrey Lascelles’ integrity 
carried more weight with her than all Mr. 
Ferrara had ssid, or Owen Geiffishs had 
written. It was almosé. convincing, still there 
was much mote to be said, much more to be 
done. 

“The lettcr !’’ she said, asthe result of her 
thoughts, fl 

‘* Of course, Lascelles never wrote is,’’ Bertie 
replied at once, and without any hesitation. 
‘* Good Heavens, Grannie! The man isa gentle- 
man ; and do you mean to tell me he or aay- 
body else like him could have treated Babs 
like that for such a miserable canse? The 
letter was a hoax, written by some one who 
hada gradge against him, Is looks like a 
spitefal woman's trick,” summed up Lord 
Castleton, with a worldly wisdom that simply 
aatounded his grandmother, ‘ Perhaps some- 
body is jealous of Babs. All the women are 
sure to be, you know. Pity Babs destroyed 
it! She ought not to have done thas. It 
would have been invaluable just'now; but we 
must go along without it, and you'll see, 
Grannie, every thing will come as right ag nine- 
pence!” 

“ Everything except your dear, trae heart!" 





the old lady thought to herself, She was 
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[L¢D¥ CASTLETON PATTED HEE CAT BATBER aBssNTLY!] 


patting his two bands gently, as she used to : 


co when he was a obild. 

"I only wish I had known all about it from 
the first,’ Lord Castleton said, regretfully. 

The Countess gave a little laugh. 

“ Why, Bertie, I dodeclare you are actually 
going to be # man of business. What is 
become of my dear stupid schoolboy, eh ?"’ 

“We all grow up sometimes, Grannie 1” 
was the answer given hurriedly, “and I have 
grown up in the last few weeks so quickly you 
eee that you did not know it. You will love 
me just the same, Grannie, now I am a man 
ae when I was your stupid schoolboy!” 

The old lady wrapped her arms about his 
strong young frame. 

‘My bird! my heart ! My boy, always my 
boy!” she said, brokenly. ‘Love you! Oh, 
my dear! my dear! "’ 

Lord OCastleton’s handsome face was quite 
troubled. He had never seen his brisk, sharp, 
self-contained grandmother break down like 
thie. 

“Well then, that being settled,” he said, 
falling as easily as he could into his old 
manner, ‘‘ we can start on our business with- 
out delay.” 

Lady Castleton clang to him another few 
minutes, then dried her eyes on her handker- 
chief, and smiled at him. 

“I will help you all I can, Bertie!” she 
raid, her voice not quite so clear or strong as 
esual, 

“ [know you will, darling !" 





The old lady sat down at her writing-table 
again, and searched through some papers as if 
jooking for something. 

“Here is the address to which I wrote,” 
ehe said, as she unfolded a paper. ‘' O! course 
be may not be there now!” 

‘‘Lady Bridgeworth gave you the 
adress!” Lord Oastleton said, with some | 
surprise, 

Lady Oastleton modded her egracefal old | 
bead. | 


** Do you like her ?” she asked her grandson, 
abraptly, with all her old force and sharpness 
ringing out in her voice again. 

Bertie looked up, and hesitated a moment, 

‘* Yes, of course. That is, I think I do.” 
Up to this moment he had scarcely given 
Josephine more than a casual thonght. ‘' She 
is an awfully clever woman, Grannie.” 

* Bo I should think,” was the answer, given 
dryly. ‘I don’t know much of her, bat,” Lady 
Castleton stopped, “‘ she is a little toe clever 
for me, Bertie, too masouline and self opi- 
nionated to please me. I detest your strong. 
minded and so-called enlightened women. 
have a distinct weakness for something more 
gentle and beantifal. You see, Bertie, I have 
been what is termed a woman with brains all 
my life. Well, my dear, I have come to a 
good age, and a good conclusion. Brains have 
great disadvantages and drawbacks, and gener- 
ally mean dissatisfaction and failare in the 
long run!” 

“If you think I am going to listen while 
you amuse yourself by abusing yourself you 
are very much mistaken, Grannies!” 

Lady Castleton smiled into the eyes looking 
down at her. 

** Bless you!” she said, tenderly, and then 
she grew businesslike. ‘‘ Well, what do think, 
shall you try Northshire first?” 

‘No, I will have a shot at hia clubs in 
town. Sare to meet someone who can tell me 
something about him ; he is so well known.” 

‘* Why not go to the brother?” 

Lord Castleton was emphatic and prompt in 
hia reply. 

‘Oh! I will have nothing to do with Jalian. 
I can’t stand the fellow at any price. Heisn’t 
@ bit like an English chap; has incense burn- 
ing, and a black man to wait on him, goes in 
for being mysterious, and all that. I conld not 
and cannot understand why Lady Bridge. 
worth had anythiog to do with him. Anyone 
could see with half an eye she did not like 
him. As for Babs, I believe she was 





frightened of him; and, by Jove!” the youn 
fellow's face coloured up quickly, “he eee 
at her enough to scare the life out of her— 
d—— him!” this to himself between his 
white, firm teeth. 

“‘ Then it will be nseless going to him?" 

‘* Qaite useless,” here Bertie laughed a little. 
“He had an idea I wanted to do Humphrey & 
bad tarn. You have no notion, Grannie, how 
he hates his brother !” 

“Has he any special reason?" Lady 
Castleton asked. She was listening to all this 
with great attention. 

** Not a > I eho : 
su q agce a jolly, good-looking 
au ont as popular as he is high, and Jalian 
is just the opposite." 

Lady Castleton patted her oat rather 
absently. She was thinking deeply. 

"I don't fancy,” she said, speaking after 
rather a long pause, “I don't fancy we shall 
— far to look, Bertie, for the writer of thie 
etter.” 

“By Jove!” Lord Castleton exclaimed. 
“‘Grannie, you are clever; I never thought of 
that!’ Toen suddenly beaming, ‘‘ And you 
agree with me, darling, it was a hoax, and 
Lascelles never wrote a word of it?" 

“ Boftly, softly,” the old lady laughed, “‘ my 
young Solon; you go too fast.” She drew in 

er lips and frowned. ‘I don't pledge myself 
toanything, Bertie. Circumstantial evidence 
does not satisfy me. I must have proof clear 
and absolute. I confess there is a possible 

roof in your solution of this painfal problem. 

tis in your hands to search out your solution 
and to satisfy me!” : 

‘* And if I prove Lascelles innocent will you 
be glad, Grannie? Say you will be glad, for 
Baba sake and mine!” 

Lady Castleton smiled a little sadly. 

* You know the words to conjare by, Bertie, 
was her answer, and with that answer 
Castleton had to be content. 

(To be continued.) 
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NO THOUGHT OF TO-MORROW. 
ae 
CHAPTER I. 


‘*Qne word may read my heart, 
And that one werd is utter weariness.”’ 
—L. E. L. 


A tone narrow strip of low-lying, desolate 
shore; & weary weary waste of leaden sea, 
overhung by a leaden sky ; not a boat or a bird 
in view, no living creature to remove the 
awfal sense of desolation, save one slender 
dark-robed girl, who looked almost nncanny 
in that wild scene. 

The wind buffeted her mercilessly ; the spray 
wetted the hem of her garments as she 
restlessly to and fro, heedless of the cruel ele. 
ments, conscious only of the awfal aching of 
the heart within her breast. 

She could not have been more than twenty- 
two, but she looked older by reason of the 
— am, the utter Bane ~ = ~ ~~ 
in her deep grey eyes—the hittle lines 
graven on the low, broad brow. 

Her hair had become loosened, and the 
wind blew it in all its brown luxuriance about 
her face and throat. Once or twice she thrust 
it aside with slender, impatient hands—once 
or twice she turned in sudden, desperate haste 
towards the unquiet sea, as though she would 
fain beengulphed in the leaden depths. 

And then she The voice was sweet 
and refined ; but it told of utter weariness, of 
some great sorrow—perhaps, too, it spoke of 


want. 

“If I dared, if only I dared!” she said. 
‘‘Oh, what an arrant coward Iam! What is 
it to die? Ihave nothing left to live for; and 
yet—and yet Iam afraid of death! If only I 
could think that when men die they die as the 
dogs, how easy it would be to do this thing. 
I have so often resolved to end all my troubles 





[A LOW, MOCKING LAUGH BROKE UPON EUNICE’S STARTLED SENSES!) 


thus, and when the moment comes I shrink 
back like the veriest coward on earth. It is 
only the fortunate who should cling to life.” 

She lau 
nitely sadder than tears—infinitely more 
terrible than loud laments. And a moment 
later she said,— 

“I will de it!” and so ran with outstretched 
hands, as though to meet her doom ; but some 
unseen power placked her back, held her fast 
in a spell, until, with a great shudder, she fell 
on her knees, hiding her tortured face in her 
hands. —§ ®%« 7 

And so she knslt awhile, with the waves 
playing about her, the wind buffeting her, 
and the slow, cold rain falling upon her. 
Then she staggered to her feet. 

*' I will go home,” she muttered ; ‘‘ but if to- 
morrow brings me no good thing I will come 
here again, but I shall not return !” 

She began now to be conscious of fatigue, 
and her steps dragged —- 

It was a long way from the beach to the 
little town of Plenderleath, and it lay in such 
— that it was not visible from the sea- 
side. 

But at last it came in sight—just a long 
row of old-fashioned houses on either side of a 
narrow, inrosgh whi with here og there an 
opening, through which one caught sight of a 
few small cettages, inhabited principally by 
the fishermen. 

Bat it was at a small house in the main 
street that the girl paused. A hard-featured, 
Saeeey clean woman opened the door to 


er. 

‘* Dear me, Miss York!” she said, in a quick, 
sharp voice, “how wet you are! Please rub 
your shoes carefally; I’ve but just cleaned 
the passage. Excuse me, miss, but you must 
be'nigh mad to venture out on such a day.” 

Her lodger made no reply; but carefully 
removing all traces of mud or sand from her 
— went upstairs to the tiny room she 
rented. 


then—a low, bitter laugh, inf. | 








It was very bare, and no fire burned in the 
te. She was cold and faint and hungry ; 
at her misery made her oblivious of all t 
things, and with a little groan she cast herself 
upon her bed, and lay there with hidden face 
until Mra. Strangeways, knocking at the’ door, 
entered with a cup of tea. | 
“Drink this, Miss York. You look “most 
worn to death; and if you won't have a fire 
lit, you'd better come down to the kitchen. 
It’s warm and comfortable there.” 

Eanice York thankfally accepted the tea, 
but declined to go down. 

“TI have work to do presently,’ she said, 
‘‘and can do it best alone. Bat I arf not 
insensible to your kindness.” 

‘* Soall I get you something to eat?” 

‘No, thank you, I want nothing,” and the 
Isnilady did not guess wed gee i lodger’s 
little cupboard was supplied with food; how 
much afraid she was to draw upon that fast 
vanishing small store of money. She was a 
keen, practical woman, who mever spent & 
halfpenny more than was absolutely neoes- 
sary; who never gave one away, but she 
would never have suffered anyone under her 
roof to have gone hungry whilst she had the. 
wherewithal to satisfy that hunger. She 
lingered a little while with Eunice, because 
her pallor and depression made her anxious. 
It would be such # cruel expense if the girl 
fell ill whilet with her. Then still a great deal 
worried she went downstairs; and Eanice, 
turning her face to the wall, soon slept pro- 
foundly, being phycisally and mentally 
exhausted. 

In the morning when she rose she looked 
anxiously out for the postman. It was 
already past his usual time, but Mrs. Strange- 
ways coming in said,— 

*‘ Looking for old Pipkin, miss? Why, he 
won’s be here for a couple of hours yet. It’s 
St. Valentine's Day, you know.” 

“T had forgotten that,’ Eunice answered. 

“ Forgotten St. Valentins! and you #0 
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youug! Mayb3 ‘there'll be one ‘or two for 
you; for you're a likely lass, if only your 
cheeks were plumper and rosier (the dairy- 
maid type was the good woman's idea of 
beauty). .Sare you must have a sweethears 
eomewhere!!’’ 

Eanice frowned, but she answered, tem- 

rately.— 

“ You ace mistaken, Mrs. Strangeways. I 
am expecting a business letter.’ 

The landlady smiled inoredalously, but 
made no further remark. Euanies York was 
not at all the sort of girl one would presume 
to treat familiarly, and Mrs. teem tes felt 
shige; so with some trivial excuse left tho 
room, and Hanics waited, with what patience 
sha coald, for the advent of the one postman 
Dev ietleaths boasted. 

Hs came-at last and yor he cr 
with baraiing, <n as went from 
loor te deer, leaving inty packages and 
hage envelopes, until:aélast he came to Mrs. 


S:rangeways, where he-delivered oaly a blac 


ofiicialdooking envelopp. With 


zed hard her throat, B une 
ores upon ’ a : , 
rere 


brasthing hard and desp, trembling 
to foot, as she heard the landilady's step upon’ 
the stairs, 

‘“* Here's a letter for ‘you, miss,’ site said, 
‘bus it —_— look muchas if there's‘a valen- 
tine in it 1” 

‘* Thank you!” said Bunice, almost snatch. 
ing it from her; and the door upon 
her; then she hugriedly tore it open, and at 
her feet fell a porttait—her owa.. Sho let it 
lio disregarded. whilst with trembling fia 
she opened the letter which accompanie _ 


and then she had to pause before she could: 


read is—such a mist was before her eyes, such 
an awful giddiness had seized her. Bat when 
she had in a measure mastered her emotion, 
she read ; 


‘' Daan Mapau, — 


;_t have pleasare in announclag your | Plenderleath. Her scanty wardrobe called for 


appointment to the vacant situation as 
governess to the Wintringham Orphan 
Sehool, Tie trustees being satisfied with 
your reference will expect you: to enter upon 
daty’on the 17ch inst,—I remain, dear madam, 
‘6 Yours truly, 
‘*OnaRLEs Warren.’ 


Eanics fell on her knees beside the bed, and 
burst into a flood of téars. She tried to oon- 





ways, I am going to ask you a very great 
favour” (here the poor girl’s face grew 
crimson). ‘I have so little money left, only 
enough to carry me to Wintringham, and if 
you would accept this ring (it was my mother's, 
and the only article of value I have kept) in 
payment, until I draw my first quarter's 
salary, and oan redeem it, I shall be so glad— 
80 very glad?” and here she panued, abashed, 
whilst Mes, Strangeways twisted and sarned 
the beautiful baubie, the changing 
colours of the opals, and the beauty of the 
ohiasing. Eunice watched her anxiously. 

* Well, missy’ shessaid, at last, ‘I don’t 
want $0 be.hard on alone girl, and this ring 
is worth a deal morethan you owe me, bat 
righty right, and-so-fll take it; and you may 
have it back as soon as you send me that one 
pound dae, and I cams say fairer than that; 
and I'm sure I hope you'll bs happy and com- 
fortable. Bat, miss; havens you any friends 
who could have helped you # bit in your time 
of need?” 

“T have no friends,” Eanios answered, in a 
low voice. 

“ What! arethey all dead?” and the giel 
a. tows 7 oa ane vote 

owevery you'll soon ng a 
band, and Altemyon'll find it better ¢o haveno 
relations ol your own,” 


And when: she was gone Enuice atill stood 
looking ftomrthe window with wide, anguished, 
eyes. 

Tr Note féiend in afl aud oruel 


world!” she whispered; “All iost! all lost! 
and by my\own mad folly! Oj; if I could 
back, T could-live again these past three 
earst If I could osll- ths dead to life and 
Looed was i@rgiven! Ob, days of my youth 
—my happy youth! If I could bat have one 
of them back again, I would be content4o die 
at ite close!” : 
Bat she had little time to indulge ia vain 
regrets. There was much to do before she left 


| renovation (she had no money with which to 
| purchase & new one), and sho was wofully 
| afraid that her first appoaxance at Wintring- 


itol her vobs, but could not, She tried to pray, | 


batuo words would pass her lips; bat surely 
Heaven heard her heart’s dumb thanksgiviny, 
and saw-her passionate gratituds for hélp given 
in this eleventh hour, 

So there was some good léft in life fo? her, 
coms svork she might do; and when she had 
grown calmer she began to lay her plans for 


the future, to think how tender shé.would be | 


to those young creatures committed to her 
charges. Orphans like hersolf, and like herself 


call their own. 


Tnca she etmoroned Mrs. Strangeways, and | 


with a very unsertain smile, said,— 

*T am leaving you on the seventeenth. I 
have been appointed governess to the Win- 
tringham Orphan School. Itis an asylum for 
children of clergymen and military men, It 
has @ matron, and Tam to take the place of 
late governess, who has récéntly married." 

‘‘You’re over young,I doubt, for such a 
post!” 

“Qa, there are only fifieen girls, ranging 
from thse ages of fodrteen to six, and the 
trustees consider my experience. with Lady 
Sonttergood’s children suffisient.”’ 

“How did you come to leave sich a high 
family?" asked Mrs. Strangeways, bluntly. 

“The children fell ill. of a féver, and two 
died; the other recovered so slowly, and 
remsined so frail, that Lord Soattergood 
decided to spend two years at Madeira, My 
sérvices were no longer reqnired; stadies of 
ahy kind being absoldtely forbidden Miss 
Geraldine. Bat they trasted mo with utmost 
generosity, but for their goodness I must have 
atarved long since. And now, Mrs. Strange- 


hana would be a dead failare, 

Oa the seventeenth she travelled to her new 
home, and on the primitive station ehe was 
met by a middle-aged. gentlemsa of good 
presence and kindly manners, who introduced 
himself as Charles Warren, chief trastes of 
the Wintringham charity. Afterwards 
Eunice learned he was: aleo Squire of the 


place. 

“Glad to see you, Miss York!" he said, 
cordially. “Ofcourse I know you from your 
photograph, though you look a trifleolder than 
that. Some of the trustees thought you too 
young for the post; but I say that children 
need an instractress not too old to share their 
thoughts and pursuits. I ventured to meet 


: | you because there is no conveyance of any 
80 poor, they had nothing in all fhe world to | 





sort from the stiationto the Orphamage. This 


| way, please!” 
She followed him like one in a dream (she’' 


had not expected such kindness and considera: 
tien), and when. he had assisted her into the 
dog-oars beside him, he said,— 

“You will be quite an acquisition to Wia- 
tringham: society, Mies York, We have so 
few girls arnongst as; and I hope you and 
Angela (shat is my daughter) willsoon be 
friends. She needs seciety; Just now is 
not very strong,”’ aad he sighed, whilst his 
pleasant face was overcast. ‘“‘Sheismy one 
child, and: Iam naturally anxious about her,’ 

‘Ig Miss Warren's iliness of long stand: 
ing?” asked Eunice, soarosly knowing what to 
BRY. 

‘No; it dates from her visit to towni I 
wish with all my heart she had never gone (thie 
vehemently); she hae never been 
since, poor child, I tried to persuade her +6 


come with me-to. the station; but Angela ia‘ 


over-sénusitivey and so refused. I. hope, Miss 
York, that my poor girl.will find: a kind and 
wise friend in you.” 

And he glanced half. wistfully into the beaw- 
tifal pale, proud face. 


the same / 





Eanice did not understand him then, bui 
she was soon to know Angela’s poor little 
story, and to win her confidence wholly and 
entirely. 

‘* You are very good to reoéive me so much 
on trust,” she said, in a low voice, ‘and to 
wish my friendship for Miss Warren, You 
know nothing of me beyond the fact that I 
once taught Lady Scat ‘a children.” 

“Your face is your reference,” the 
Squire retortad in a tone, “I am con- 
temt to believe in that. See, here is the 
Orphanage—pretty place, isn i¢? Grounds 
are nice, too, in the summer And there is 
Mrs. Wade, the matron, waiting to welcomes 
you. Don’tbe afraid of het, she ic an awful 
aaa. 8 ‘eis has a heart of 


nified pane Be when 
Squire good-bye, she wasted away to inspect 
her room 


a, 
The Orphan only two storics ‘ 
and Eunioe's renee notes whisk “ye 


bey were large, , and well-faraished ; 
tg ie 


rou ‘months she had been 
thaccustomed not to luxuries, but 
almost the noocessaries 


“T shall be: ” sh sb t 
Prete se dy ree: 
satisfied ; now, if you please, I would like 


8° | to see nry pupils?” 


Mrs, Wade led her to the sofioolroom. 

“ Girls,” she said, this lady is your new 
governess, Miss York; I hops you will be 
good and obedient to her, and endeavour to 
profit by her instructions, so that in after life 
you may have nothing with which to reproack 
yourselves,” 

And then Eanics spoke ia her soft, low 
he and the proud face grew gentle, as she 
said,— 

‘‘ Girls, I willdo my best to bs not only 
your governess, but your friend. Like your- 
selves, I, too, am an orphan.” 

And with that she shook hands with one and 
all, only the youngest shé lifted in her arms 
and kissed, and so'foun@ her way into their 
hearts. 


—_—_— 


OHAPTER II. 


‘* Woe for confidence misplaced 
For affections run to waste.”—Z, E, L. 


Evnics was soon’s gréat favourite with her 
pupils, and the quiet; healthy life at’ Win- 
tringham restored some of her lost bloom to 
her. 

She was‘a puzzle to the good’ people around. 
No oné doubted the was a lady, mo one ques- 
tioned her goodness; bit all were agreed that 
there was an atmosphere of mystéry surround. 
ing her, She'never spoke of her past; she 
seemed to have no frienda; she neither wrote 
nor reteived lettets. It was strange that one 
so younband beautifal should) beso utterly 
friendless—should-wear wo sad a look; for the 
swedt lips rately smiled, andthe gloom never 
left the depths of ¢he luntinoul’ grey eyes. 

Augela Warren was the last to know her, 
partly because she had been ailing, and partly 
because she waco wee bid prejudiced ‘against 
the new governess, of whom her father thought 
so highly, ‘Tie girl was saffering her firat real 
trouble, and for the time her gentle, tender 
nature seemed altogether warped, But after 
the Sqtire had prevailed on her to: call upon 
Eunice she forgot all doubts and all pre- 
cortesived dislike. How could she remember 
éitlior in that sad’ and noble presende? She 
went*away greatly impressed by! Eanice's 
beauty, and quite prepared to ideadise her. 
She wove romances about her (for 


Angela wat of the romantict , aad soarcely 
r any gemned ‘that did not oy te cenmandaive 





or walk to the Orphanage. A very real and 


oats, 


airy, lofty schoolroomj were om ine ground. 
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s:ua friendship sprang up. between the girls, 
abe delighted the Squire. 

«‘ Dear Miss York,” he said, ‘‘I am. most 

lad you. and my little girl are: mutually 
astached, because I know you will only use 
-our inflaence over her for good. Poor child, 

ne hae falien into bad hands, and imagines 
nerself madly in love with a fellow I cannot 
and will not receive. I am sure ho is a scoun- 
deel, but of thatIcan't convince her, Use your 
eloguence with her |” 

« What can I say or do?” asked Eunice. 
Se bas confided nothing to me." 

‘‘ Bat she will, soon or late; and I hope she 
will listen to you. Pvor little girl, she lost her 
mother a0 long ago, and I have been a too in- 
duigert guardian ; and now, for the first time 
in ner life, our wills clash, and there is a sense 
of constraint between us. It is always cruel 
eo lose @ child, bat it ia agony to know that a 
acqundrel has won what one’ so much prizes. 
{tell you,” he cried vehemently, ‘‘I would 
zataer see Angela borne to her grave than led 
to the altar by Nigel Fieming." 

‘‘ Avevyou quite sure your judgment of Mr. 
Tieming is jast?" 

‘ Ag sure as I amof my own identity; and 
vlay makes the matter worse is, that uutil 
Aogela went to town I always believed she 
would msery Clifford Hargrove—you know 


clo:h, and she was content to doso until she met 
thet sooundrelly Fieming» I shall always 
ssheve that in her innocence she has confided 
°o him’ she is a great heiress’in her own right. 
jue takes possession of her mother's fortane on 


ner twenty-first birthday, which falls on the | 
‘ourteenth of February next year; I haven't 


¢he slightest control over it,” 

‘At least by watehing her carcfally you 
may ptevent such @ catastrophe as a secret 
marriage !’? Eunice-eaid; “ and-perhaps before 
she attains her majority her affection will 
have die@a natural death.” 

‘You don't know Angela if you suppose 
such & thing. Nothing bat‘the unmasking of 
Yieming-will ever change her regard for him. 
3.8 is emphatically a hero worshippor, and he 
bai posed as @ hero to her. She told 'me, with an 
air of such proud faith iu him, that my heart 
ached for her, that he would mever urge her to 
‘save me without my consent until a reason- 
sbie time had elapsed for her to know her own 
nind, and me to change mins; that at/present 
ie daty was to me. Don’t: you see the rasoal's 

rife? No? Well, it is pretty cleartome. He 
oe3 not intend taking Angela without her 
noney, and that he cannot touch until Febru- 
sty next. In the meanwhile, how are they to 
exist if I refase to supply theirneeds? Then, 
again the marriage cannot take place now 
onless he makes‘a false statement with regard 
to Angela’s age and if he dared take her ont of 
my custody I swear I would punish him s0 
‘areas the law permits; it is a hard ease for 
mea,” 

“It.is crasily hard,” Eqnioe said, in a very 
low-voics, ‘ You have my deepest sympathy; 
and I hope, I pray that, for her own sake and 
yours, Miss Warren will not sacrifice her 
lather to her lover.” 

Taen when Mr. Warren had gone the gover- 
ness hid her face in her hands, and groanei 
aloud,— 

“Will my punishment never. be ended? 
Must I live over again all the misery I have 
endured? It was thus my father felt; it 
was thus I diaregared all his entreaties; all 
his commands. Oh, father! oh, my father! 
do you see and. understand all. your child's 
passion of grief and remorse? Do you look 
do oS Upon me now with forgiveness and 
love ?”’ 

She wept until she had grown calm, and 
having done-her ‘best. to obliterate ‘the traces 
of her tears; went to perform her afternoon 


duties; and these being. ended Angela pre: | unsel 


—_ herself. 

was very pétite, with large violet eyes 
and fair browm hair; but just =i she = a 
pensiye, not tor say melancholy, look, which 











a n 


seemed wholly aj. variance wish her style of 
beauty, 

‘You have come, to teal’ said Euniee. 
‘* We will have it in my parlour.” 

‘*That will be nice,” answered Angela, 
languidly, as she followed her friend into the 
pleasant room. “I hope I shall not be in 
your way, Mies York, but I positively could 
not stay at home longer.” 

‘‘T am glad to have you, dear!’’ the other | 
said; “but I am afsaid Mc. Warren will miss 
you at table,” 

‘He will not mind, Papa. does not need 
me 80 much as he used to do; and—aad—oh, 
I hate to say it !—bat we are i rb.” 

Eanice laid both her hands lovingly upon 
the girl's shoulders. 

‘You are doing your father an injustice,” 
she said, ever so gently. “He needs you 
more than ever, loves you more dearly than 
you can conceive. Oh! Angela, no one will 
ever love you so unselfishly as he does. Do 
nos wound him: by such doubts,’ 


think my love can separate you from him, 
Let us wait patiently until you are your own 
mistress, and then if he doea not relent we 
must take our case ia our own hands and 
wait for his parden, whica he surely cannot 
long refase,’”’ 

Eanice sighed; she read (by most bitter 
expsrience) between the liaes. 

‘Don's you think it strange that Mr. 
Fieming should be #0 comtent to wait until 
you come into your imberitanos?”’ she asked. 

Angela’s fair face flashed crimson. 

‘Tam sorry I ever spoke of him to you,” 
she said, hotly. ‘‘ You are like papa, and do 
not understand! I wish Lhad net come! I 
will go now." 

‘‘ Indeed, you will not,” Eanicesaid, firmly, 
and pressed Angela into her seat. “ You 
must firs hear me. I do net wish to pain you, 
and if your lover is worthy you I would not 
shake your faith in him for worlds. Bat my 
dear! oh! my dear! I have seen so much 
sorrow result from girls takimg titeie own 





“You know my atory,” faltered Angela, | headstrong way, refusing to heed thé remon- 


‘'Eanice—les me call you so—do not you 


reagonings |” 
‘Come to tea,’’ Eanice answered, quietly, 
‘‘ after that you shall tell me.all you please,” 


and. she would hear no more until the simple ; 


uim—se honest @ gentiemanasever wore broad | “eal had been discussed and removed. Then 


strances and loving entxeaties of those: who 


} turn againss me, and weary me with worldly | are most near, and shonld be most dear to 


them. Do not bs angry or impatient wiih 
me, that I speak to you in a fashion you do 
not wish. I have heard your story. Now 
let me tell you one. I can vouok for its 


| trath ; I knew each of ihe actors in it. The 


seating herself. by the open window (for, it; heroine was (like yourself) an only child. 


waa now April), and theevening wasa mild | 


Like you she had lost ber mother; and her 


; One, she: drew Angela down upon @ stool at) father idolized her. 
| her fees, and with one slender hand caressing 
the girl's bright hair, said, ‘‘ Now. you may fled until she listened. to the, piausibie story 


tell mse all, being well assured I shail not 
betray your confidence.” 
“I know thas, dear Eunice; and there is 


' no one else to whom I could. confide. my 
, troubdle.’’ 


And then she hesitated, feeliog it a 
difficula matéer to begin, but having once, 
started the task became easy, and it was a 


| relief to her to unburden her poor little hear: | 


to this stronger and wiser woman. 

‘It was,at Aunt Cawbbrop’s we met, Bhe, 
entertains all sorts of people—foreign artiat, 
and musicians, political refagees—and the 
last were always interesting. Among them 
was Nigel Fieming,” 

“His name is nob foreign?" suggested 


Eapice. 
“Ob, no! His father was English, his 


: mother a Polish lady,and he himeelf was edu- 


cated asa Pole, and taught to hold his country | 
sacred. He used to tell. me of all the wrongs 
she had snffered until my heart ached. I | 


“ She never hada whim or @ wish ungrati- 


of a man she had exalted into a hero, whom 
she learned all too soon to love with the love 
that was to be her doom, Vain were the 
entreaties of friends, fatile ler father's 
commands; she had given ‘her heart once 
and for all, she would.not take it back agzin. 
Ste only loved her love the mere: betause 
others doubicd him; the mrystery which 
6 his. antecedents only lent him an 
added charm in her eyes. 

‘She was wilfal, and spoiled by too much 
indalgence. She never doubted shat in the 
end her father would yield to her entreaties ; 
and when her lover urged her to fig, to give 
all her life into his keeping, she yickded: 

‘*She was an heiress, or belisved herself to 
be so, but her father had absolute control 
over hia property, and could leave it where he 
would, She never thought he could be bitter 
against her, for she had never kaown him 
harsh. So on §Sé. Valentine’s Day she fled 


longed to do something great for the poor,| with her lover, and they were married at a 
oppressed, down-trodden people; and he had /smail obscure church in the city. Then the 


vowed his life to their service. Oh! Eanica, 


how can papa doabt him, when he himself, 


told.me he was-quite poor—he had lost his, 
ancient estates because of his patriotism, but, 
he never regretted them.. And then when at, 


| Iast he told me he loved me I was glad to; 


; 80 grease hero should love'so poor a creatare 


think my fortune would help on the righteous | 
cause—prond to know that I should share 
his labours, his perils, perhaps even his 
privations. I¢ was, and is so wonderfal, that 


as Angela Warren.” 

‘ Angela! Angela! you.are like all the rest | 
of your sex. You debase yourself to exis the 
man you love, You poor child, haven't you 
learned yes that too many self-styled heroes 
‘ discourse like angels, but:live like men ?’'"’ 

‘* Don't, Eanice! I-did not expect that you 
would try to shake my faith im Nigel. I 
hoped for sympathy and encouragement,” 

‘My sympathy you bave; but I must know 
more of Mr. Fleming before I dare: bid) you 
trust -himentirely, or lovehim to.the exclasion 
of your good father." 

‘‘Qhd” cried Angela, piteously, ‘‘ you all; 





' misjudge me; I love: papa as well as:ever I | 


did. Bat not even for his. sake can I be falee | 
to Nigel; sud, Eanios,it only you knew his | 
fishness you would think me the lackiest 
of girls, Some men. situated as he is would 
have urged 'a seoret-and speedy marriage, bat 

Nigel said,‘ Your fiest dutyis to your father. 


| Try to make peace between: us, for I hate to prospective fortune, and when she saw him 


(bat 


| bride wrote her father, begging hia: forgive- 


ness, and saying that he not lost a 
daughter, bat found a good and loyal gon. 
No answer came to her letter, and for days 
she wondered over her father’s silence, Then 
the dreadful troth was made known ‘to her— 
her father was dead—that dear parent whose 
~~ had made all her young life so bright and 
glad. 
‘‘ When her letter’ was carried in to him, 
he read it through without a word ora groan, 
his faces grew white ag death, and he 
looked suddenly like an old man. Bat after 
&® moment he turned to the waiting servant 
and bade him summon his lawyer, in a voice 
as calm as though hefeli:no pain. That day 
he made a fresh will, by which all he possessed 
assed to a distant cousin.. Oh! I cannot 
ieve that'in calmer'moments ‘he would not 
have pitied and forgiven: his child. A‘ his 
usual hour he:retired $o rest, and in the morn- 


ing his valet found him dead inhis bed! Oh, 
Heaven, dead ! : 
“ What do you think hia daughter ered 


then? Do you think she ever will forgive 
herself for her rash and cruel condact? And 
what was the end of it all for her? 

‘* Her busband, the hero'for whom she had 
given upall, for whose sake she-had murdered 
her father (I say murdered advisedly), learn- 
ing her poverty, turned upon her with oaths 

b He had never loved her, only her 
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sag in all his hideousness she loathed 
m. 

** Bat her duty was to stay by him, and so 
she stayed, to be beaten, insulted, abused; at 
times even her life was in danger. But at the 
end of six months her husband deserted her, 
and her fret feeling was one of relief; her 
next that of horror, for he had left her penni- 
less, and there was not a single creature in 
the world to whom she could or would apply 
for assistance—to all her friends she was as 
one dead 

“Bat in her misery and desolation she fell 
among good Samaritans, who helped her to 
obtain work ; but being once more cast adrift, 
and through no fault of her own, finding her- 
celf all but starving, she contemplated suicide, 
and was saved from such a dreadful fate by 
the merest chance, and at the eleventh hour. 
Bhe lives in comfort (which after her priva- 
tions is afflaence) now ; but Angela! my dear 
Angels, do you k she ever can be —_ or 
gay again? (and she is young yet), with the 
memory of her sin egainst her father still 
burdening her conscience, with the knowledge 
that by her own hand she worked out all the 
evil and bitter things that have befallen 
her?” 

Angela was almost as white as Eunice; but 
ander her breath she said, — 

** Eanioe, is this your own story ?”’ 

With a half sob the other answered, ‘‘ Yes,” 

‘*And is bhe—that dreadfal man, dead?" 

‘I do not know. Sometimes I wish he were, 
80 that he conld work no fortherharm. I am 
® wicked woman, but my sufferings have 
mademe so. I used not to beso once,” 


Bat Angela wae not listening to her. Her ' 


hts were busy with other things. 

“In all good faith 
against Nigel, not knowing him; bat, because 
you found your lover false and vile am I to 
doubt the man who has honoured me so far as 
to ask me to be his wife?’’ 

“* Angela, have you ever read that wonderful 
book ‘Hypatia?’ No? Well there ie one 
— frail woman in the story called P 

er experience of love is such that she says, 
‘ In spite of the poisoned hearts around us, 
we persuade ourselves that our latest asp's 
egg, at least, will hatch into a dove; and 
that though all men are faithless, our own 
tyrant can never change, for he is more than 
man!’ Heaven grant your lot may be brighter 
than mine!" 





OHAPTER III. 


‘*O men, men! all alike! They love us for their 
own sakes, and we love them for love’s sake! We 
live by love we die for love, and yet we never find 
it, but only selfishness dressed up in love’s mask.” 
— Bypatia, 


“ Anorta let me _ to you a moment!” 

The girl turned a flashed and troubled face 
upon the speaker—a tall, broad-shouldered, 
honest-looking young fellow. 

‘I would rather not listen, if you please,” 
she said, trying to speak easily. ‘ The last 
time we talked together we quarrelled. I don’t 
wish a repetition of that scene!” 

‘Mine was not the fault!’’ he broke in 
80 vehemently that his statement was rather 
open to doubt. “I only remarked upon your 
changed manner, and you instantly flew into 
& passion, as though I had insulted you! ” 

“And so you did, Mr. Hargrove. You 
meddied with matters which could not pos- 
sibly concern you. You questioned me in 
quite an offensive manner regarding certain 
reports you had heard.” 

** I thought you had given me the right to do 
80?” he said, sadly. ‘Certainly you once gave 
me reason to hope that you were not quite 
indifferent to me.” 

‘‘1f—if I did s0 I am very sorry, Clifford ; 
but we were both so young, and I was not 
sure of my own mind. I+ is more than a year 
8g0 now, and cannot you forget? ” 

“As you have done? No; unfortunately, 











ear you accepted my valentine with apparent 
Lr lt ng and more than half pecs te in the 
future to give yourself to me.” 

Angela looked distressed, and her lovely eyes 
were soffaced with téars as she lifted them to 
his eager face. 

“It I did so I am ashamed, and sorry too; 
but I was carried away your vehemence. 
I had known you all my life, and if I mistook 
sisterly affection for love was I so very much 
to blame? Olifford, forgive me. If I have 
made you miserable how oan I be happy ?"” 

“* Dearest !" he said, earnestly, and against 
her will taking possession her hands. 
** Dearest, cannot you cast off the glamour 
which blinds you now? Cannot you learn to 
love me first and best? Your father wishes it, 
and all my life’s happiness lies in your 
bands.” 

‘Eunice was right,” the girl oried, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ She said not one man in a thousand 
ever really loves—that only one man in a 
thousand loves for loveis sake-—that the 
‘nobler sex’ consider first their own happi- 
ness, and then ours.” 

The young man loosed her little trembling 
hands. His face was ca, Boner and his 
voice was ominously quiet as — 

'* If you have found the one man in a thou- 
gand you have my sincere congratulations; 
bat it would be well never to exercise your 
eloquence upon him as you exercise it on me. 
Even the ‘one man a thousand’ might 
resent your gratuitous insults,’ and with that 
he strode away. 

And when he had walked a short distance 
a gentle heart relented, and she called, 

“ Clifford! Clifford! do not leave me in 
anger !"’ but he would neither pause nor look 


back ; and feeling miserably she had been just ' 


a little too hard upon her lackless lover, she 
went sadly in the opposite direction. _— 


all conspire to speak 
Nigel?’’ she thought. ‘‘Why do they all 
work together to compass my sorrow? Oh, 
my dear! oh, my dear love! Though all the 
world were et you I would still 
hold you precious, believe you true |’ and then 
in her innocent heart she prayed for the lover 
she considered a hero and a martyr. 
B.. -t pb AF 4 3 = 
saw & ap ing, and all the 

colour left her lovely, Thildlike face, as she 
stood incapable of motion, sick and dazed with 
rapture, for there before her was Nigel—her 
own — 
He advanced rapidly. 

‘Darling, are you afraid of me that you 
would not stir a step to meet me?” he asked, 


in a low, wooing voice, ‘ Are you not glad to} 
‘ gee me? My dear one, I know it is a mad 


thing to come here, but I was so hungry for 
the sight of your face that I yielded to temp- 
tation. Why are you so pale and silent?” 

“Let me have time—I—I oan hardly 
breathe. The surprise and joy of seeing you 
have left me faint and giddy. Oh, Nigel! is 
it really you?” and one slender arm atole 
caressingly round his neck. ‘It is too good 
to be true!” 

“* Ien’s this proof enough that Iam I?" he 
asked, as he kissed the tremalous lips. ‘‘ What 
other man has a right to salute you in like 
fashion? Now, Angela, let me into your 
eyes, and see if you love me still the same, 
Of course your friends have warned you a 
thousand times against the penniless Pole, 
Are they succeeding in weaning your love from 
me, jast the least bit in the world?” 

“Oh, Nigel! no! You are dearer to methan 
all else beside, and only by your own confes- 
sion could I be induced to believe evil of you. 
Are you not quite sure of my loyalty that you 
speak to me in this fashion ?"’ 

He held ber closer. 

“ My darling ! my darling! Ido not doubt 
you; but you are so lovely, so winsome, there 
is many &® man would be glad to ‘win and 
wear’ you. Then I am poor, whilst you are 
a great heiress, With all my heart I wish it 


my memory is a trifle more retentive, Last | was otherwise ; but loving you as I do with all 


my strength, I could not lightly let you slip. 
Do you wonder, sweetheart, that I am often 
oppressed with fears and doubte for the 
,future. We have so many enemies to contend 
with, and who knows what force your father 
might bring to bear upon you? I heard it 

a too, that you would marry Clifford Har. 


“It is utterly false! Oh, surely you know 
that! I shall never marry any man but you ; 
ge if you ceased to care for me I should 

“T will love you alwaye,” he eaid, and look. 
ing into his face she believed him ; there were 
few girla who would not. 

It was such a handsome face of the Velas- 
quez type, olive tinted, lit up by the great, 
dark, passionate eyes, which jast now were 
very tender; and girl said, with a little 
sob of utter gratitude,— 

* How could you leve so poor a creature as 
I—I who am so simple and so stupid ?"’ 

‘That you are stupid I deny, and your 
simplicity is your chiefest charm. I like to 
think of you as ignorant of the world, 
——— by en There is no one on 
earth to compare with my little wild rose!” 

“You think too highly of me,” —_ 
remonstrated. “Oh, Nigel! I hope I 
never disappoint you. I know my own 
unworthiness and my shortcomings, and am 
trying daily to conquer them.” 

‘I like you best as you are. ‘A creature 
not too bright er good,’ you know the rest of 
the quotation. Now me how things have 
been with you since we 7 

“Papa has been itself to me—he 
always is; but oh, Nigel, I do not feel really 
as gratefal as I ought, I am always blaming 
him (in my heart) becagse he does not see you 
with my eyes; bat in time he must. Oh! I 
should be miserable if I thought otherwise. 
We must be patient, and-——”’ 

“ And should he never relent, what then, 
sweetheart ?"’ 

She grew pale as death, and her voice was 
shaken with emotion as she answered, — 

“I shall keep the promise I gave you, 
although it will go far to break my heart to 
leave him lonely.” 

A flash of triamph swept across the hand- 
some face—he was so sure of her now. Bat 
he only said,— 

**Me, Warren need not be lonely long. I 
shall be proud and glad to give him a son's 
duty, a son’s affection.” 

Then he began to tell her of his work, the 
noble cause for which he laboured, and she 
listened with shining eyes and proudly beat- 
| ing heart. 

Bat all too soon came the time for parting. 
In a rapid way Nigel Fleming gave directions 
concerning the posting and receiving of their 
letters, and she promised obedience to his 
wishes in all things. 

She was a good girl, and until this wild 
love toek possession of all her nature 
never wilfully disregarded any of her father’s 
injunctions, had never hidden any act or 
thought of hers from him, 

Alas! alas! for Charles Warren, he was no 
longer first in his daughter's love. It is the 
way of the world, but it is none the less hard 
for parents to feel this truth, which at first 
must be so bitter to bear. 

“T shal not come again, mignonne, It would 
neither be wise nor well; but I will write you 
often. I wonder if you can guess how long 
= bg < — will = to w= yt ae 

$ ttle darling, good. bye, good-bye!” 

And then she stood alone in the ee | 
woods, and through fast-falling tears wa’ 
his retreating form, and cried under her 
breath, — 

** Come back ! come back |!” : 

Bat Nigel did not turn. He was in haste 
to catch the up-train, and just a little weary 
of the réle he had been playing. 

“ By Jove!” he thought, ‘‘ she does care for 
me. ‘There isn’t the slightest doubt about 
that any more than there is of her fortune. 
‘Once bitten twice shy.’ And I do not intend 
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4) be cheated of my heiress a second time. I 
am glad I came, though. It has made assur. 
ance doubly sure. I didn't at all like that 
rumour about Angela and young Hargrove. 
How was I to know that absence had not 
made her grow fonder—of someone else? 
Saott! if the old man should surrender, what 
a lucky dog I shall be, for, of course, he would 
leave the estates to Angela! Nigel, my boy, 
you might do worse!” 

This then was poor Angela’s hero and demi. 
god—a oreature of the commonest clay— 
one from whom, could she have seen him as 
he was, she would have shrank with utmost 
loathing. 

For days after his departure she went about 
with a sort of glory upon her face, her father 
and Eunice regarding her wonderingly ; the 
former a little suspiciously. 

One day he took the slender hands in his, 
and looking earnestly into her eyes, asked,— 

‘* My child, are you going to make me glad 
by telling me you are forgetting that feliow 
Fieming?” 

Her face flashed crimson, but she answered 
bravely,— 

“TI never shail forget him, father. 
him with all my heart.” 

The Squire released her with a sigh, then 
said so abruptly that she was startled,— 

‘Then what is the meaning of this change 
in you? You are more like my own child 
than you have been for months!" 

And when Angela was silent he urged,— 

‘‘ Have you seen him lately? By Jove! you 
have! I wish I had caught him I would have 
thrashed him within an inch of his black- 
guard life! Do you correspond with him? 
Answer me! I will be obeyed!" 

The Soa rages were terrible, and the 
frightened girl answered, — 

‘IT have never made an appointment with 
Nigel, but I have seen him once.” 

* And against my wish you write him often 
—seoretly, and receive letters in reply. Is it 


I love 


‘Oh! father, dear father! do not be angry 
with me. You lefs me no other course to 
follow, and I love him so. Why are you so 
apjast to him, so cruel to me? You deny 
me nothing but this one thing—and this one 
thing alone means happinees for me."’ 

Mr. Warren rose and went to the window. 
He would not let his child see the anguish on 
his face, 

‘*You say well, Angela, when you say that 
in all your life I have denied you nothing 
upon which your heart was set until now. Year 
in and year out, since your mother died I 
have laboured to make your youth bright and 
glad, that you should never miss a mother’s 
love, a mother’s care. For myself I have 
asked nothing but your full and perfect confi- 
dence and affection. The one you have with- 
drawn, the other a stranger has easily wrested 
from me. Now, when I, for the first time am 
a suitor to you, you turn a deaf ear to my 


ing. 

Angela burst into distresafal tears. 

‘** Ask me anything elce, father!” 

“TI have nothing else to ask, no other thing 
to desire,” coldly. 

‘*I cannot obey you in this, Oh, my dear, 
oh, my dear! are you bent upon breaking my 
heart? My duty bids me cleave to you, my 
— cries out for him. I cannot give him 
ap ” 

‘* Hundreds of times I have foolishly pitied 
the childless folks of my acquaintance. Now, 
I envy them; now I can say with Lear, 
‘Sharper than a serpent’s tooth is an un- 
gratefal child.’ ” 

“ Father!" and with a bitter ory she 
Sprang to his side, seeking to throw her armas 
about him, but he coldly set her aside. 

“Bach symbols of affection are of small 
worth; when my daughter has learned to 
Obey me, to consider my wishes in a measure, 
we may resume our old relationship, bat until 
such & time comes we never can be the 


very love for her that made him so; 
he was jealous that any other shoul 


Clifford Hargroves’ suit. 


father! dear father ! 
to whom I could unburden. 


them understand you, love you, but me!” 


in all the days that followed no harsh word 
fell from his lips. He surrounded her with 
every luxury, every pleasure, consulted her 
wishes in all things, until often at night when 
she knelt to pray Angela would cry,— 

‘* Heaven forgive me, that I hart him! 
Heaven bless him for his goodness, and teach 
me how to repay him.” 


CHAPTER lV. 


‘© Wild love takes no thought of to-morrow.” 
—L. E. L. 


Ix June, a number of new books being 
required for the Orphanage, the trustees 
decided to despatch Eunice to town to procure 
them, Mrs. Wade, of course, could not accom. 
pany her, and with the exception of the Vicar's 
wife she had no friend to chaperone her, so 
she went alone. 

She travelled by express, and the journey 
being short, ber business soon concladed, she 
found she had several hours to spend before 
returning; so she strolled into St. Paul's. A 
service was being held in one of the chapels, 
and she sat down to listen; bat her thoughts 
soon wandered away to the last oocasion of 
her visit there. It was long ago, but once 
more she saw the faces of her old-time com- 
panions, heard the sofs murmurs of their 
hushed voices, remembered how bright and 
goodly had been the promise of her opening 
youth, and bowed her head in wordless pain, 
Then she leant upon her father’s arm—now 
he lay cold and silent in his narrow bed, 
whither his daughter's hand had thrust him, 
and in her heart she prayed, “‘ Heaven be 
merciful to me, a sinner." 

The service ended, she rose and moved like 
one. in a dream from group to group of life. 
like figures which celebrated heroic men and 
their splendid deeds; of battles fought and 
won, of sufferings nobly and patiently borne, 
until a sense of peace and rest fell upon her. 

As she issued from the doors the noise and 
bustle of the great city, after the quiet of the 
cathedral, haif-deafened and wholly confased 
her, so that she took small heed of her steps, 
or the hurrying passers-by; and comin 

violently in contact with a gentleman ; utter 

a sharp ory, followed by the first words of a 
hasty epology. It was brought to a sudden 
close as she lifted her eyes to the face above, 
and all the blood fled from her cheeks, a great 


too, recoiled, and in recoiling uttered the one 
word,— 
“ Eunice!” 
Damb she atood before him, white of lip 
and wild of eye, wholly incapable for the 
moment —o or thought, 

Alow, ing laugh broke upon her startled 
senses. Her aoquaintance or friend had 





And then he went out, leaving her to her ! 


own most bitter thoughts. Of course he was 
unjast, cruelly unjast to Nigel, thought this 
poor, infatuated girl, but perhaps it was his 

haps 
usurp 
his place in her heart. And yet no! that could 
not be, for often and often he had advocated 


‘Oh, he is orael!” she said, again and 
again, ‘he is orael, and yet he loves me, poor 
I wish I had a mother 
Eunice is good 
and wise, but she has had such bitter ex- 
perience that she thinks all men false and 
wieked. Nigel! my darling, there is none of 


And then she read hia last letter again— 
the letter which was eloquent with vows and 
sweet, poetic fancies, the lester which was as 
false as he who wrote it; and a happy calm 
fell upon the gir), She was so young, too, that 
hope sprang up again in her breast, and a 
sweet assurance that in time all would be well, 

When the Squire returned he did not refer 
by word or look to their recent interview, and 


fear shook her from head to foot. The man, | su 





quickly recovered his sang froid, and his hand- 
some face wore & half-amused, 





half-angry air. ; Winds, so that one forgot how near winter wag 


‘Faith! You do not seem delighted a1 
this rencontre, my amiable wife! Haven't you 
& word to throw at a dog after three long 
years of separation? Or are you so over- 
joyed to find me yst in the land of the living 
that you find words altogether inadequate to 
express your rapture?” 

The white lips took a bitter curve, and a 
hard look came into the lovely eyes, as she 
heard the mocking speech, the taunting laugh. 
With a desperate cffort she forced herself to 
Bay,— 

“I was taken by surprise. I did not expect 
to meet you here, Raymond Rose. I have 
sometimes thought (you leff me so long 
unmolested) that you were dead," 

* And doubiless hoped that I was. I know 
your affectionate disposition ; bat I never was 
in better health, or better luck. Eunice, will 
you come back to me?” 

She looked at him in horror. 

‘No, @ thousand times no, I would die 
first, and you cannot compel me to do a0, 
having once deserted me." 

“How profound our legal knowledge is! 
No, the last thing on earth I should desire 
would be your constant presence. You were 
never very tractable, my wife, and I see no 
reason to believe you have changed. But I 
want to talk to you; and folks are looking 
curiously at us. Tarn back with me. Natar- 
ally I am anxious to hear what you are doing. 
You seem in comfortable circumstances,” with 
& glance at ber neat costume. ‘ How do you 
contrive to live ?"” 

“T am a governess." 

‘* Not a very lively sort of life. Does it pay ? 
Oh, don't look so scared. I am not going to ask 
for charity where I know it would be refused, 
and jast now [ am in lack’s way; shortly [ 
expect to bag bigger game still. Ob, by the 
way, where are you living?” 

‘‘ Where, please Heaven, you shall never 
find me." 

‘*Don't alarm yourself, I haven't any inten- 
tion of dogging you. We did not hit it off so 
nicely that we should care to see much of each 
other, Are you thinking of marrying again?” 

And then he laughed at the horror and 
disgust her face expressed. 

‘‘Are you human?" she said, under her 
breath. ‘Oh, Heaven! to think I should 
have wasted all my years, wrecked all my life, 
for such a creature as this. Because [ am 
your wife do you think I must naturally be as 
base and defiled as yourself? How could [ 
ever have dreamed I loved a thing solow?”’ 

And then one of those sudden curious etreet 
rushes occurred, and in the hurry and rush 
Eunice made good her escape. 

Trembling in every limb she reached her 
station, and through all the homeward journey 
she could think of nothing butthis meeting— 
of the handsome mocking face of the man 
she once had worshipped, for whose unworthy 
sake she had broken her father's heart. 

Pale and distrait she reached Wintringham, 
and that night her pallor and dejection were 
attributed to fatigue ; but as the day wore by, 
and found no change in her, both Angela and 
Mrs. Wade began to wonder in their own 
minds what had happened. 

The former thought,‘ I have confided all 
to her, but she does not trust me. She ia keep- 
ing something from me ;" and‘so a cloud arose 
between the two friends. 

Eanice could not compel herself to tell of 
that wretched meeting, or how greatly she 
feared Raymond Rose would discover her hid- 
ing-place. She knew the man’s craft and 
ety, and not for an hour could she feel 
safe in her quiet home. 

Peace was for her, and she began to 
look sadly like the Eunice of Plenderleath 
days, when the future lay dark before her, 










































‘and only starvation or suicide stared her in 


the face. 

Swittly the weeks and months flew. Harvest 
was passed, and now came autamm—suoch an 
autamn!—with blue skies and soft west 
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at-hand ; and all the world lay lapped'in love- 
liness. 

Bat at Wintringham there were few glad 
hearts. 

Eanice wasill at ease. The Sqnire felts miser- 
ably that scon Angela would be legally beyond 
control, and the girl herself was wretched, 
knowing how quickly she would be called upon 
to decide between lover and father. 

She grew restless and variable in her moods, 
withdrawing more and more into herself, con- 
fiding in none; and none could reproach her 
more bitterly than ehe did herself that she it 
was who had brought that cloud upon her 
father’s brow. Itaimost broke her heart to 
see how fast the brown hair was whitening, 
to notice that mow he.never laughed, and very 
rarely smiled. 

Autumn passed, winter came and went, a 
New Year dawned, and Angela was sick at 
heard indeed. Noticing her pale looks, 
her father surrounded her -with every 
care, every loving ecbservance, and there 
was not a kindly act of his, a gentle werd, 
that did not go far to break down her com- 
posure. 

It was wot easy for her to give up home 
and parent for the sake of Nigel ; and yet such 
was the strength of ber love, the fascination 
he exercised over her, that he had but to say 
come, and she would go to him. 

February came, and the days seemed to fly 
to the wretehed girl, Like a ghost she-wan- 
dered from room to: room unable to-rest—un- 
able to think of anything save the-grief ‘her 
father would soffer at her fight. 

‘* Bat be will forgive me!’ she theught, 
‘Oh! he mnat; and soon we shall all be 
bappy together—Nigel, he, and I!’’ and so 
she tried to comforé heractf, and ex¢use her 
own rash and undatifal condact. 

One evening the Sqnire called ber to him. 

“* Are youili?”' he asked, anxiously. “ You 
have grown so thin and pale, and I never hear 
you singing abont the honse. What is the 
trouble, child?'’ and he drew her down.on his 
knee. 

She longed then $e tell him all—to unburden 
her heavy heart; bat she dared not, co she 
anewered, as lightly ae: ghe could,— 

“Nothing ails. me, dear (you are fanciful 
where I-am concerned); but the intense cold 
has tried me a little, think, and I have found 
things a-trifle dall.” 

‘* No-donbt,” eagerly. ‘* Why did you not say 
so earlier, Angela? I ought,toremember you 
are young, and natorally fond of society ; but 
Iam ao content with you alone that I often 
forget you need more pleasure. All that shall 





be altered, Angela, and as we cannot begin 
too soon, we will give a ball on the four. ; 
teenth,” 

“Ob, no! no!" she cried, quickly. ‘* Wait | 
awhile, papa. I—I. would rather spend my | 
birthday quietly, and—and I do not feel quite | 
equal to #he task of entertaining many | 
gueats.” i 

He looked intently at her. 

“Are yon hiding sanything from me, 
Angela? Are yon notso strong as you pro- 
fess? Is there anything that troubles you? ” 

“There is nothiag. Gavel not alla girl | 
can desire? Oh, fasher! oh, my dear father ! 
I wish I conld «make you understand how 
dearly I love you, how gratefal I am for all 
your goodness!” 

‘* Let there be no question .of gratitude 
between us, my girl,” be answered, gently ; 
“and by my ownheart I judge yours, Nothing 
wanld ever make me doubt your affeetion."’ 

“Nothing ?"’ she asked, faintly, “not even 
the pain I bave given you? mob any act of 
mine? Notevem seeming neglect?” 

“I should set: beoan unmercifal judge. 
eee you know shat love iskind, and snffers 


t 
he bid her face on his shoulder, and clang 
admost 


= him then q 

* Ob, amy dear! ob, my idear ! »whetever 
comes you will never lose your ebild !” and 
the man’s strong heart rejoiced, believing that 


. beforehand, that brin 
; half-leughing, half-or 


she -was resolving to forego her unhappy 
paaeion for hig sake. 

He wae very: bright and eheerfal in-the few 
days that intervened between the first and 
fourteenth of February, and amongst them. 
selves the servants remarked that “‘ master 
must have bad pleasant-news” to work: co 
great a change in him. 

On the thirteenth he and Angela dined alone, 
and when he joined her in she drawing-room 
he begged her once-again to let him hear the 
masic of her voice, 

She dared not refuse, although song seemed 
impostibleto her. She-was rervous and-sick 
with pain, bué she struck a few chords boldly, 
and breke into & spirited ballad. All senti- 
mental themes sha left severely alone. 

Now the Squire was a fover of music, 
although he understood nothing of the art; 
bat ke liked to hear Angela sing old-fashioned 
ballads in her sweet soprano, and as.the even- 
ing wore by he begged for ‘‘ Heme, Sweet 
Heme.'’ 

It wee the last song in the world she would 
have chosen, but she had so much-to conceal 
that ehe dared not refuse icst she should 
awaken hissugpicions. 

So-she began in an uncertain voice to render 
the first verse, and then a crowd of memories 
cams rushing back upon her. She thought of 
all her father’s love, of his patience with her 
through her ailing childhood, of hisindulgence 
through all her life, and she hated herself for 
her deceit. She had never understood its full 
enormity until now. 


‘* An exile from home splendour dazzles in vain,” 


Bang the quavering voice, and then it died 
suddenly out, and bowing her face upon the 
keys, Angela burst into a wild flood of tears. 

In an instant the Squire was beside her, 
had lifted her from her seat, and, laying her 
upon a eouch, forced her to drink some 
brandy which he brought from a sideboard. 

*'My child ! mychild!" heoried. ‘What 
is it? Are you more ill than you will say? 
Orare you grieving still for him? Is there 
anything for you to tell me?” 

‘Nothing, nothing; she answered. ‘‘Iam 
only weak and silly; and'that song always 
affects mestrangely. Forgive me, dear, I was 
foolish ; butee, Iam myself again now," and 
she pitifully smiled. ‘I will not yex you any 
more with my tears,” 

She so clung about him, so paszionately 
besought him to belicve in her undying love 
for him, that the Squire waa alarmed. 

Her mother had died so ‘young, and thie girl 
was cso like her in ways and words that a 
great dread filled his heart lest she, too, should 
be-snatched away from him. 

He held her close and praying her to be 
calm, kissed her many times, and it-was surely 


! no shame to him that tears were in his own 


eyes, 

“ Father,” she said, under her breath, ‘'I 
have not always been a good-child to you. 
Ihave given you many sorrowful-hours, and 
have brought grey threads into your brown 


hair, but, with all my wicked wilfulness, Tove | 
you, ch | meetdeariy, most traly. You never 


will donbt that. If anything should eome 


| between us, if—I shonld die to-night—you 


would try ‘to remember me kindly as I used 
to be before I—I learnt love's-lesson. “With 


| all my heart I thank you, I blees you for your 
; unfailing goodness,and I wish—oh Heaven! 
| Iewish I had been a better daughter to yeu!” 


‘‘Argela! Dear child, why are you talking 
sostrangely? I shall send for Dr. Brougham 
to-morrow. You are most morbid. Why, 


: little woman, you should be all emiles to-night 


because the morning will come taden with 
gifts for you. Your birthday! Why, Angela, 
you are a woman. What an old man Iam 


; getting! (Buta happy birthday to you sweet, 


and many of ‘them.” 
‘* You should not have congratulated me 
ill luck,” and then 
g, she bade him good- 
night and kft bim. 


RE TET TED an 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* There are tears for every eye, 
A hawk for-every dove.” —LZEL, 


TuporTaNt business ealled the Squire ont 
earlythe following morning, Angelavwas not 
down, but he was careful to leave his gift 
beside her plate, She found, too, a parce), 
which ‘proved to -be a book of poems from 
Clifford Hargrove; over the first she shed 
some tears, but Clifford's gift she thrast half. 
angrily aside. 

How dare he insulé hor by his presents, 
knowing that shehad no love for him? 

She made a slight pretence of eating, and 
then atole up to her room to dress. She 
trembled so she confd scarcely stand, and her 
heart beat so thick and fast it all bat choked 
her. 

But soon her toilet was completed, and 
stealing like the guilty #hing she was to the 
Squire's study, she Jeft a slip of peper upon 
his desk, and then stole ont unperceived by 
any. 

At the lodge gates she paused, looked back 
with fast streaming tears, and outstretched 
hands, moaning,— 

‘ Father! father! oh, my dear, good-bye! ' 
Then again -as she hurried down the ‘bleak 
road, ‘Nigel! you should love me much 
seeing how much I surrender for your eke! '’ 

She chose a roundabout route, not-wishing 
to pass the Orphanage lest Eunice should sce 
her, and by her agitated manner gueas all the 
truth; bat at last she reached. the station, 
and she teok train to Finsbury Park, where 
Nigel was'to meet her. 

Il her instructions were clear, she could 
make no mistake—and was she not going to 
the man she loved? Yet with all her ‘hear: 
she began, ere half her journey was ended, to 
-wieh she had never undertaken it. 

She conld enly remember Eanice's ead 
story; and the fact that she, too, had taker 
her fate into her handson’S:. Valentine's Day 
struck coldly upon her. 

Suppose on the morrow her father, her dear 
and henoured father, were’to be discovered 
dead in his bed, slain by her band? She 
would have gone back ‘then had it been 
possible, ; 

At Finsbary Park Nigel met her, and did 
his best to dissipate her fearsand doubts. — 

“It is all right, sweetheart,” he -aaid, 
caressingly. ‘‘I have gos the license and 
everything is arranged: comfortably ; as soon 
asyouare my wife I will take you back to 
Wintringham, and together we will plead for 
pardon.” : 

She tried to smile, but her smile was close/y 
‘allied to tears. She wae going from her safe 
and sheltered home +o a life all untried, av- 
proved—going without.a friend by her side— 
and against her father's will, There was 
emall wonder she should be depressed. 

Meanwhile, the Squire having transacted 
his business, hastencd home. because -it was 
‘* the little one’s birthday.” 

Bat she had gone out, and the heuse seemed 
strangely quiet. He went into the breakfast- 
lroom ; his gift, a handsome fooket, lay upor 








ithe table with Clifford's offering. It-was not 
‘Tike Angela to be-so oarelass of ‘her treasures. 
| He went on to hie-study, where his desk steod 
open, and on it -he saw @ slip of paper covered 
with # few hasty lines. 

Hia heart stood still, and a great dread 
attacked him as he took possession of Angela 6 
message. It was short and to the point. 


Darling, I have left home to begome 
Nigel’s wife. I go with tears and bitter grief, 
for however much I haye disobeyed and 
thwarted you, I hold:no one. so dear as you— 
save Nigel. Forgive me if youcan. Send me 
gome message of Jove; and ch! remember 
that I am only waiting for your permiasion to 
return, and be.all that I have hitherto been to 
you—AnGELA,” 


He stood like one tarned to stone. “Shevwas 
' gone, his little one, hia pretty one! Temight 
je even now t00 late to save ‘ber from the 
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o.utches of the hawk! Oh, if she had only 
trusted him! What should he, what conld 
he do? Perhaps even now she had spoken 
the words which made her Nigel Fieming’s 
for life, If so, he had no power 4o help her. 
Was she not of age? Then he thought of 
Eunice, and catching up his hat, rushed out 
and towards the Orphanage, 

The governess was sitting amongst her 
girle, but he dismissed them imperiously, and 
tendering Angela’s note to her, said,— 

“Help me! Tell me what to do! 
bewildered !"” 

‘* We must follow her. Perhaps we may be 
in time to save her yet,’ Eunice answered, 
“T will go with you—wait."’ She ran into 
the hall, quickly returning wearing a plain 
black hat and cloak. ‘‘lam ready,” was all 
she said, and so they started on their quest, 

The train did not pause until Finsbury 
Park station was reached, There everything 
was in a state of commotion, and on inguiring 
they found some slight accident had occurred 
between their halting. place and Broad.-street, 

The Squire was furious. This delay might 
mean the utter loss of his daughter. He 
offered almost fabulons sums to those around 
to convey him to Broad-street. He was told 
is was impossible. The line must be cleared ; 
and he was obliged to possess his soul with 
patience. 

It was quite two hours before the journey 
could be continued, but when they reached 
Broad-street they found the officials still in a 
state of excitement. 

The accident had been more serious than 
was aé first supposed. One or two passengers 
were severely shaken, notably a young lady 
who had been travelling first-class in company 
with her supposed husband. 

They were now in the waiting-room, with a 
medical man in attendance. It was not 
thought that any bones were broken, but the 
patient looked delicate, and was now hys- 
terical. 

Mr. Warren, tipping the man for his 
information, hurr Eunice towards the 
waiting-room, from which the doctor was just 

emerging. 

‘“ How is the: patient?" he asked, quickly, 
‘'Ts there any danger?” 

‘None whatever, and she may safely con- 
tinue her journey. She was slightly brnised 
and very much unnerved, but she is quiet 
enough now. Ifyou are.a friend you may see 
her at once,” apd, lifting his hat, he dis- 
appeared amongst the crowd. 

Mr. Warren, with Eaniee on his arm, pushed 
open the door. Oa she-hard sofa lay a slender 
figure, with bright hair:wide-spread upon the 
pillows, and bending over that figure was 
another which bore a too. familiar look to 
Eunice. 

“ You cannot come in,” said a.deep, mellow 
voice. ‘This lady is ill!” and as he veered 
round the Squire: saw the handsome face of 
Nigel Fleming. 

* You villain!" he cried. ‘‘ You would rob 
me of my child! Angela, my dear one, come 
home!” and he went hastily towards her. 

Eunice stood in the background. No one 
thought of her, no one glanced towards her 
then ; and Angela feebly rising, stretehed ont 

her shaking hands towards.her father, 

“* Dear, forgive us?”.shesaid, ‘You left 
us no other alternative.” 

* Areyou married yet?’ asked her father 
hoarsely. 

“No;. but we shall be .scon,” answered 
Nigel, coolly. ‘‘ This unfortunate accident 
has delayed the ceremony. Will it not be best 
for you to give it your.countenance? By 80 
doing you wil! prevent.all scandal.” 

“I will never assist at my danghter's 
execution. Angela, come home! By..all-the 
love I bear you, by all she bappy years we 
have lived together, return with me. Itistrue 
T cannot compel your obediexce—” 

“No, six,” intersupied Nigel. ‘ The law is 


I am 


pe acy as. Therd. is nothing now to prevent our 
“ Nothing!” eaid Ennice, stepping forward. 








‘Not even the fact that you have a living 
wife, Raymond Rose? ” 

As the first sound of her voice Fleming 
started and turned ; and as his eyes met shose 
accusing ones, he knew the game was lost. 
With a reckless langh, he said,— 

‘* So you have found.meont? Ab! wailthe 
play is played onf, and now that you have 
ruined me, perhaps you are content, Yes, I 
acknowledge youssa my wife—my dutifal.and 
loving wife ; and as for you, well, your place is 
by my side. The law gives me some authority 
over you, and I shall nse it !}"’ 

“Yon have lost it already by your desszsion 
of me,” she answered in a low, hard voice. 
“Mr. Warren, take away your daughter, 
This man—her lover—ia my husband, Ray- 
mond Rose!" 

Angela orept to his aide, 

‘‘Tg it true? is it true?” ahe quesiioned, 
wildly. ‘‘ Had I never any right to love you? 
Wonld our marriage have been a mockery and 
arin? Have you deceived me.all along?" 

“Tf you put it so, yes,” he answared, 
brutally. 

She gave one low hearibroken cry, and 
flung hereelf on the Squire's: breast. 

‘*My Father! my father! take me home! 
The shame of this will kill me.” 

‘“‘BRush! hosh! my dear one! Ifthere is 
punishment for such sins as hir, reat 
assured he shall not go free."’ 

‘“* You forget that, in publishing hia crimes, 
you make Angela's name a anbject for common 
gossip, common scandal,’ Huanice said. “ Let 
him go; let. thie chapter in your lives be,jfor- 
Mr. Warren look é9 Angela, ske has 
fainted;" and whilst the Squire was intent 
upon his daughter Nigel Fieming, or more 
correctly, Raymond Rose, suzned to his pale, 
stern young wife. 

‘You shall repent your interference the 
longest day you live. If I die for it L will 
have my revenge. Do you hear?” 

*: Yes, I hear.” 

‘* You have been my curse from the day I 
took you from home. You spoiled ail my best 
schemes for advancement. You brought me 
poverty in lieu of riches ; and now, when every- 
thing seemed within my grasp, you have 
snatched away the prize. I shall have my 
revenge yet. I never forget, I never fargive.” 

The lovely proud face was bent upon -him; 
the luminens eyes were full of a scorn too 
deep for fear to touch it, and he realised he 
had no longer any power to hurt her. 

In a paroxysm of impotent rage he lifted 
his hand and struck her heavily upon the 
cheek so heavily that the ring he wore left a 
eruel—mark upon it, a mark Eunice would 
carry to the grave. Then, before the Squire 
really understood what had oocurred he 
rushed ont, and waa lost to sight. 

Half-fainting, quite prostrated by anguish 
and shame, they hore Angela back to Wint- 
ringham, She seemed incapable of:speach or 
movement, hardly conscious of the loving 
ministrations of her companions. 

All through the joarney she never spoke a 
word, but lay back amongsi the oushious with 
closed eyes and white face. But her thoughts 
were busy. 

The man for whom she had left her home, 


the man she had exalted into a hero, was |; 


Enunice’s husband. He had wrecked Hunice's 
life, sent her father to an untimely grave; 
was “falser than all fancy fathoms,” more 
vile than.the heart could conceive. 

Oh! how blind and wicked she had been ! 
How could.she ever atone for her folly and 
cruelty? And seeing her lover as. he was she 
questioned, ‘‘ How could Lever have dreamed 
I held him dear?” 

It. was detk when they reached home, and 
Baunice, refusing to anter, biased her friend's 

cheek. Angela naiiher gpoke nor returned 
er caress—she was too bitterly ashamed. 

Her father carried her into the breakfast- 
room, where ao bright fire was burning, and 
there he left her tothe housekeeper’s care, 
xemarking merely that,— 7 

“Miss Angela was fatigued with the day's 


—-* pas and needed both refreshment and 
rest.” 

Quite Iste in the night, when he sat think- 
ing sadly before the fire, he fancied he heard 
the swish of trailing garments, and, looking up, 
saw Angela standing in the open doorway. 

When she met his eyes, when she saw his 
outstretched welcoming hands, she went hor- 
riedly forward, and before he could prevent 
her had fallen on her knees, and with bez arms 
embracing him, cried passionately,— « 

‘‘ Forgive me! oh, my darling father ! for- 
give your wicked and ungrateful child!" 

He tried to raise the bowed, bright head, to 
lift the sweet, white face, but she ‘resolutciy 
opposed his efforts, saying,— 

‘Let me kneel here, it is my rightfal place, 
here at your feet, dear, until I have confessed 
all my sin and folly, until I know shat oneday 
you will pardon and forges them both. Ob, 
father! oh, my father! I am humbled to the 
dust!”’ and then he would hear ne more, bat 
lifting her in his arms placed her on his knee, 
and if his tears were mingled with hers was 
that any shame to him ? 

Long into the night they sat talking with 
each other. There was 30 much to be con- 
fessed, so much to be forgiven. Perhaps they 
had never before understood each other so 
well—perhaps their love had never:before been 
80 perfect and so pure. 

At last they found time to speak of Hanice 
—poor Eanice, whose life lay so dark and 
dreary before her. 

‘You have suffered cruelly, my dear one,”’ 
said the Squire; ‘ bat your lot is most blessed 
when compared with hers, for she is bound to 
him. Thank Heaven! oh, thank Heaven! we 
were in time to.saye you from a mosi awful 
fate!’ and the girl silentiy echoed shat 
thanksgiving. 

She had long been ailing and nervons; £0 
that when the morrow came, and she was 
anabie to rise, no one thought ib sirange or 
commented upon it. 

She was sick with shame and horror—~shame 
that she could have loved so vila 2 creature as 
Nigel Fleming—horror that, but. fer Ennice’s 
interposition, she would have been ian object 
of pity to some, of acomn to others. She felt 
then she never could meet her old friends, or 
face the world again. 

But by-and-by, ss her physical health 
improved, so.did her mental, and although she 
was very subdued in ways and words, and pre- 
ferred-colitude to society, she did not shrink 
from the friends who cought her—at least, 
with one exception. Clifford Hargrove she 
would not, or could not meet at present. She 
had been cruel to him. What wonder if he 
triamphed now in her humiliation ? 





OHAPTER VI. 


‘*Q, poor mortals! how ye make this earth bittex 
for each other.” — Carlyle, 

Tur old familiar intercouse was renewed 
between the two girls; but Angela saw with 
pain that Eunice was nervons and ill at case. 
She started at the slightest sound, and seamed 
constantly waiching and waiting lor. come one’s 


“ Whatis. it youlear?"” Angela.asked. 

‘-That.my busband will discaver my hidirg- 
place, It will be easy for him to do so s0w, 
knowing av he does that ia some way 1 am 
connected with you.” 

“Ido not think you need have any fear. 
He will hardly venture to come to Wintring- 
ham. again.” 

But Eunice shook her head, 

“ You do not. know him as I do. There is 
nothing he would not do to revenge himeel? 
upon me, or make my life. adittle barder, & 
little worse to bear,’’ and the,.sequel; showed 

Early in April, as Angela was returning from 
one of her:long rambles, ahe saw, with a sud- 





den sense of fear, Raymond Roze sppgpaching 
her ~ 
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She remembered how onoe she had met him 
in this same spot with glad smiles and lovin, 
words; andthe remembrance, whilatit _— 
her with shame, filled her with indignation 
that he should presume to seek her again. 

He approached jauntily, with not the least 
trace of embarrassment in his face or manner, 
and boldly offered his hand. 

Angela started back, ber cheeks flaming 
crimson, and her eyes flashing. 

‘‘How dare you so insult me?” she 
demanded, ‘‘ Stand aside, Mr. Rose, and allow 
me to pass!"’ 

Not yet,” he answered, planting himeelf 
firmly before her. ‘I have something to say 
to you. And may I remind you that you 
aoe not to greet me so distantly a short while 
ago ” 

The man’s effrontery sickened her. How 
could she ever have loved such a shameless 
scoundrel, and she made answer with more 
spirit than he bad ever believed she possessed. 

**T eould not conceive that even you would 
be vile enough to remind me of what is my 
ahame and your sin. I loved you once, or 
dreamed I did; but that ia all ended, and now 
I loathe you so bitterly that I would rather 
die than be compelled to spend a month—a 
week—in your society.” 

‘ You sang & different tune onoe,”’ coarsely. 
‘‘ Bat I am not surprised you should be angry. 
It is not pleasant to be made the batt of one’s 
friend's ridicule," and then he suddenly 
changed his tone and manner, assuming a 
humility which sat ill upon him. ‘I know 
I acted like a villain, but at least I had the 
exouse of loving you!” 

‘*My fortune was the real object of your 
love,'’ she interrupted, coldly, and then all 
at once she broke out passionately. ‘' Leave 
me! When I look at yoalI am tempted to 
forget my womanhood, and strike your false, 
amiling Ob, what had I done that you 
should have striven to drag me down in the 
mire of disgrace, to make me a byword and a 
reproach to my father. When I think of 
what (bat for Ennice) I should now have 
been I grow sick with hatred of you, and 
scorn of my own weakness and folly | "’ 

‘‘Have you done?” he asked, sullenly. 
‘* Well, hear me. Whether or no you believe me 
I loved you only. I never gave a thought to 
your fortane, and I should not have accosted 
you now, only that I am anxious for tidings 
¢ my wife. She a, deserted me — 

ter our marriage, but I am willing to forget 
and forgive the past if she will consent to 
Teturn to me!" 

‘* It is all false," Angela said. ‘‘ Eanice has 
told me her story. You will not shake my 
faith in her; neither will I give you the 
power to molest her. She is safe and well 
provided for; she has inflaential friends. 
Believe me you would be wiser not to seek 
her out.” 

“I am the best jadge of that, and I shall 
not leave Wintringham until I have found 
her, or if she is not here, until I have 
authentic news of her.” 

“She will be baa against you, and so 
¢ake every precaution to escape you.”’ 

“I shall fiod her,” confidently, ‘‘and you 
would be wiser to tell me all I wish to - 

At this juncture footsteps were heard, and 
glancing hurriedly round Angela saw Clifford 
Hargrove. The young man lifted his hat, 
aoldly, and would have passed on; but Angela 
saw the scorn on his face, and she could not 
let him go, believing her guilty of a vulgar 
intrigue. 

“Btay, Mr. Hargrove, if you please!” 
she cried, hurriedly. “This meeting is 
purely accidental on my part,” and as he 
paused she joined him. ‘' Will you help me to 
zid myeelf of this man's presence.” 

‘* Has he been annoying you?” young Har- 
aa turning threateningly towards 
other. 

“No, he has come down to find his wife!” 

“And he intends to succeed?” laughed 
Rose; and witha mocking bow he turned on 





his heel, leaving the young couple in an em- 

barrassed silence. 

‘ was, of course, the woman who spoke 
rat. 

‘*Mr. Hargrove,” she said, in a very low 
voice, “‘ you do not believe I came out intend: 
ing to meet Mr. Rose, or that I wished to 
exchange any further oh with him?” 

“ At first I did,” f ly; ‘but your appeai 
to me dispelled my doubts. I oan only ask 
you to ae that they ever existed.” 

“ T could not complain, even if you thought 
so poorly of me," she answered, in a low, dis- 
tressed tone. ‘I have behaved very badly to 
you, indeed. Oh! if you knew how keenly I feel 
my humiliation, even you would pity me.” 

**T have done that all along; but take com- 
fort, Miss Warren, the story of your flight ia 
known only to three people—your father, 
Miss York, and myself. We are not likely to 
publish it.” 

* Oh, bat that does not make me happier; 
I loathe myself; I am so ashamed that I hate 
to meet avy familiar folks, I feel as if they 
all guess my secret and despise me. And now, 
shrough my wickedness, trouble is coming to 
Eunice. It will be such easy work to find her; 
~ then, oh! then, what can we do for 
her ” 

“Stand by her, and help her to fight her 
brute of a husband. I, for one, will render 
her all assistance in my p2wer.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Hargrove. I want to warn 
her against him, bat I am afraid to go to the 
Orphanage. He may be lurking abont, and if 
he saw me would probably guess my errand. 
What am I to do? I owe her so much, I 
am so anxious to serve her, and yes Iam ata 
loss how to do so!" 

“I will walk home with you, if I may. 
That will give the fellow time to clear off. 
Then I will go on to the Orphanage and see 
Miss York. It is necessary she should know 
the truth at once.” 

** You are most good to me!” the girl said, 
gratefally, “‘and I cannot thank you as I 
ought.” 

“I have done nothing to deserve thanks; 
but if you think I have, and are anxious to 
repay me, do so by giving me your friendship. 
May I hope that you will?” 

Impulsively, she atretched out her hand to 
him, the next moment regretting she had 
done so, for he took and held it fast, whilst he 
looked down into her blushing face. 

* Angela,” he said, unsteadily, “will you 
let me hops, too, that some day you will give 
me ‘something more than friendship. Per- 
haps I ought not to A yet; bat your kind- 
ness has made me . If Iam very patient, 
not harassing you with entreaties or plaguing 
you with attentions, cannot you in time learn 
to love me alittle, if only because I love you so 
much?” 

She was profoundly touched, and there were 
tears in the pretty violet eyes lifted to his. 

“Mr, Hargrove,”’ she said, ‘you cannot 
mean this after all my former coldness, after 
—after my recent escapade?” 

“BatIdo, There is only one woman in 
the world for me—you are that woman! 
Answer my question, dear. Will you bid me 
hope; or am [ never to be anything bat your 
casual friend ?”’ 

“I dare not say ‘hope,’ because all my 
heart seems dead wit me, and all my 
power of loving gone. Bat will it not content 
you if I aay of all my friends (save always 
Eanice) I like you best, esteem you moat?” 

‘*T¢ does not content me, bat I am gratefal 
to you for your affection and esteem—only I 
shall never rest until I have your love—and 
that, please Heaven, I shall win at last!” And 
then he stooped his head and kissed the little 
hand he held, praying humbly in his heart 
that one day this girl would come to him of 
ae own free will, never any more to leave 

im. 

Gently she released her hand from him. 

“Go to Eunice now. She may have need of 
you—Clifford,” and with that she left him, 


Bat when his journey was half completed 
he met a friend who had long been absen, 
from England, and stayed awhile to spea 
with him, and urge him to dine that evening 
quite en famille at Hargrove House. 

And in the meantime the very thing Angela 
dreaded had ocourred—Raymond Rose haji 
met his unhappy wife. 

She was walking with her girla when he 
sawher. She was very pale, save where upon 
one cheek there burned a crimson spot, and 
he knew that his hand had brought it there 
but he felt no pity. 

He hated her that she had spoiled his 
deeply-laid schemes, and not less for the 
scorn she had lavished upon him. She had 
been so different once, so gentle, so tender, s¢ 
submissive to his will, and he refused to re. 
member that he, and he alone, had changed 
and embittered that lovely and noble nature, 

He allowed the scholars to pass before he 
emerged from his hidisg-place behind a hnge 
elm. Eanice was ile alone, and as le 
stepped before her she attered a low, sharp 
cry; but before her charges had time to com. 
ment upon it, or be afraid, she had recovered 
herself, and was able to speak quite calmly. 

**Go home, girls, and tell Mrs. Wade thai 
important business detains me, but I shall 
return before dinner. Mr. Rose, you will 
please make your communications with all 
poseible despatch. I have little time io 

‘e."" 

Mach as he hated her he could not fail to 
admire her courage as she stood waiting for 
him to speak, which he did as soon as the last 
skirt had flattered round the bend of the road. 

“So I have found you at last, my very 
affectionate spouse ? ” 

She made no answer, but only drew a little 
farther from him, with such scorn and dcfi- 
ance in her steady eyes that he half shrank 
beneath their gaze. She gave no sign of fear, 
and he understood at last that this was no 
common character to deal with. He did not 
feel at all sure of viotory now, 

* You will get all your belongings together 
and return with me to town,” he said at iast, 
“Your rightfal place is by my side.” 

“I shall never return,’’ she answered, io 
level tones. ‘' Your conduct has made that 
utterly impossible. Your journey here haa 
been vain,” 

‘*T can compel youn——" 

Bat she interrupted swiftly,— 

** You dare not. I know too mach of your 
past for you to attempt coercion. If only I 
were to speak, a hundred hands weald be 
raised to slay you. To one woman yon figured 
as the Polish patriot; to another—my most 
unhappy self—as the Rassian exile; bat I—I 
know you better now. You area spy in the 
Rasaian service, and if you drag me down to 
your own vile level I will tell all that I know.” 
On her lips it was an empty threat, bat be 
did not guess that, she looked so terribly ix 
earnest; and his soul was shaken with 3 
sadden fear, for death was fall of horror to 
this man. 

He fate Sees and so near he was she 
felt his hot th upon her face, but she did 
not shrink back. She was too utterly micer- 
able to fear him; she despised him too ia- 
tensely to ask mercy of him. 

*‘Do you know?” he asked, hoareely, 
‘‘ there is nothing to prevent me killiag you? 
There is no one within sight or oall, and dis- 
covery would be out of the question. Before 
night, friends would have helped me ont of the 
country—it such a thing had happened—if 
such a thing had happened! Be warned in 
time and come with me. You are penniless, I 
know, bat you have beauty and talent, and 
can help me if you will, and as allies we must 
be successfal.” 

The look she flashed upon him wa more 
than sufficient answer, and it roused him to 
madness. Like a wild thing he sprang upon 
her. A moment something bright flashed 
the keen spring air; the next there came & 
low, gurgling ory, then the sound af hasty 





and he went hastily towards the Orphanage. 


steps, crushing grasses and twigs eath 
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¢hem! And all alone, under the April sky, 


a dark figure, with its face pillowed upon 
out arms, and the life-blood 
from a terrible wound in the side, 

around was silence. The very birds had 
their songs, as though cognizant of that 
deed. The sky was overcast, and a few 
raindrops plashed down on that rigid 
pa ag the sweet, white face, and heavy 


It was thas that Clifford Hargrove found 
her, and, with at horror tearing at hia 
heart, he knelt ide her. Thank Heaven! 
she was not dead; he could still feel a faint 
pulsation, as he pressed his hand upon her 


Lifting her in hia strong arms he staggered 
on to the Orphanage, meeting no one ; and hia 
ati was all bat spent when he came to 
the big gates. There he chanced upon a boy, 
whom he immediately despatched for a 
enemy and then he bore his burden into the 

use. 

Mrs. Wade uttered no ory, and quickly sup- 
pressed the loud lamentations of the girls, 
giving each some task to perform, whilst she 
ran hither and thither, doing all that she could 
to save Eanice's life. Is was well she proved 
herself so capable and willing. In an in- 
credibly short time Angela and her father 
arrived, and then the doctor. 

“She will have a sharp struggle for life,” 
said the latter. ‘‘ Has any one any idea who 
was the assailant,” 

With a ewift glance at Angela, the Squire 
answered, — 

“No; it would probably be atramp.” To 
himself he said, ‘‘ Heaven forgive the lie! 
bat she would wish to screen him |!" 


ta 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘* Upon her there, 
Safe in his arms, there fell such pure content, 
As not one thought of aught in the wide world 
Save him could enter.” 
—Helen Mathers, 


Lona days and weeks Eunice lay between 
lite and death. There were moments when 
those who loved and watched by her feared 
she would never wake to consciousness again, 
and great sympathy was felt for her through- 
out the county. The wildest speculations 
concerning her enemy, and the reason of his 
murderous assault, were rife; but those who 
possessed the secret held it inviolate. At 
length there came a day when the doctor 
bade Angela hope, and it was a bright one for 
the girl. It was soon followed by a brighter, 
when Eanice, the very ghost of herself, came 
downstairs, leaning on Mra. Wade's arm. 

The Squire, Angela, and Clifford held quite 
& little feast in honour of the occasion. It had 
grown & customary thing now for the young 
man to form one of the party, and Angela 
accepted his presence as a matter of course. 

“‘My dear,” said the Squire, bending over 
Eanice, as she Jay upon her couch, “I have a 
little plan to meg me which I hope will meet 
your approval. As it will be weeks before 
you are able to resume your duties, the 
trustees have decided to engage a substitute, 
whilat you recruit your health and strength ; 
and as Angela professes herself weary of 
Wiatringham, I thought it would be nice if 
we all went down to Hastings together.” 

* Bat,” began Eanice, when he stayed her 
peremptorily, 

_‘' No exonses, and let no pecuniary con- 
siderations affect your decision. I charge 
myself with allexpenses, You seem to forget 
how heavy a debi I owe you, or else you are 
$00 proud > os oy ae!” 

“Tam not proud—at least, not with you and 
Ang ela 1 P- P p y 

b> you will join us? The change will 
be lighted es en . 

** You are too to me!" she answered, 
ansteadily, “I do not know how to thank you, 
xeapt by pleasing you!” 


Angela was delighted, and the next morning 
began preparations for their flight, so that 
before the week ended they were settled at 
Hastings, where Olifford promised to join 
them in a few days. 

Away from Wintringham Eanice quiokly 
recovered strength and tone. The light came 
back to her eyes, the faint, aweet smile to the 
perfect mouth. 

“You are altogether another creature | ” 
5 id, g her with utmost satis- 
faction. ‘I shall love this place all my life 
for the good it has done you. See, papa, she 
is not nearly so shadowy as she was a week 
ago. Upon my word, Eanios, you are grow- 
ing quite fat!” 

And then she laughed and kissed her friend, 
and behaved in an altogether erratic fashion, 
until the Squire reminded her that Eanics 
was a yet strong enough to bear any excite: 
ment. 

At the close of eight days Clifford appeared 
on the scene, and was closeted some consider- 
able time with Mr. Warren. Then Angela 
was summoned. 

‘*I soent a mystery !'’ she said, laughing, 
“‘and I hate anything that is not altogether 
clear ; but it is a shame to make me share in 
their conspiracy,” and she tripped smilingly 
away, leaving Eanice to her own thoughts. 

It was not long before she reappeared, 
looking very subdued and somewhat pale. 

‘Dear! " she said, laying her hand upon 
the oo shoulders, “I have news for 
you ” 

Ennice started. 

‘Ot him ? Has he found me again?” 

‘No, it is not that. Dear, prepare your- 
self fora great shook! You are free !"’ 

“Free!” she echoed, under her breath. 
‘You mean that he is dead!” 

‘‘My dear, yes. It happened yesterday. 
Eunice, you are faint!" 

‘No, let me be jast a moment! There, see 
I am ready to listen now! How did he die? 
and where ?”’ 

‘* The seoret society of the Avenging Hand 
discovered he was not one of them, but a 
Rassian spy, 80 the members drew lots to de- 
termine who should kill him. A young 
Russian was the one upon whom the task 
devolved. He shot Raymond Rose yesterday 
in the open park. He fell dead without so 
much as a sigh or groan. Oh, Eunice! dear 
Eanice! do not break down! Sarely you 
cannot weep for him?" 

A strong shudder shook the slender frame 
from head to foot. 

‘IT cannot grieve for him; bat oh, Angela, 
what a dreadfal end to such a life—not one 
moment for repentance or prayer—to die with 
all his sins upon bis head, I cannot bear the 
thought. Remember, I loved him once. Oh!" 
dropping on her knees with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, “may Heaven forgive you, 
Raymond, as now from my heart I do! " and 
awed by hermanner, feeling instinctively, she 
desired to be alone. Angela went out, closing 
the door upon her. And there the newly- 
made widow knelt, praying earnestly for one 
who had done his best to break her heart, and 
take away the life that had been so fair until 
he came to spoil and wreok it. 


* * - * * 


Again it was St. Valentine's Day, and 
Angela, with a bright blash on her radiant 
face, was engaged in untying the string which 
bound a dainty paroel directed in Olifford's 
well-known writing. 

The Squire watched with interest whilst 
she removed the voluminous folds of soft 
white paper, until she disclosed to his view 
a beautifally chased bracelet, set with rubies ; 
but it was not upon the gift that the girl's eyes 
rested, but upon the written words enclosed, 
just a brief quotation with one sentence of his 
own appended. 

* T love you, sweet; how can you ever learn 

How much I love you?” 








‘Jf, indeed, you make would me happy, 


meet me at noon by the shrabbery gates.— 
Ouirrorp.” 


‘* Well, Angela, are you not satiefied with 
your valentine?’’ asked the Squire, with a 
quizzical smile. ‘ You look——” 

**Don's comment on my looks, sir! '’ she 
retorted, gaucily. ‘It ia not ite,” and, 
gathering up her parcel and a pile of letters, 
she ran out of the room. 

Should she go? Dared she accept the 
proffered love, she who was all unworthy of 
such a boon? Did she really love him ag 
he desired and deserved? A bright blush 
a her cheeks, and her head drooped 
low. 

‘I do love him,’ she whispered. “Oh! 
yes, with all my heart. How could I have 
ever dreamed he was not all in all to me?” 

Later on she dressed with trembling handa, 
longing for, and yet dreading, the coming 
interview. She knew that by granting 
Clifford’s request she was acknowledging her 
own passion, and a maiden’s natural modesty 
made her shrink from doing this. 

More than once upon her journey she 
retraced her steps, but at last summoniog 
courage she turned and fied towards the 
shrabbery, allowing herself no time’ to alter 
her decision. 

And when she was a long way off, Clifford 
saw her, and went to meet her, 

‘* What am I to understand?" he asked, in 
a low voice. ‘I do not think you would trifle 
with me. Does your presence mean that I 
may hope?” 

Angela was so afraid of orying for sheer 
pe yee that she dared only answer lightly, 
not looking at him. 

‘* I¢ means that I surrender at disoretion.” 

‘That this is my valentine?" he asked, 
passing an arm about her. ‘Is it so, sweet- 
heart?’ and jthen they being alone, he drew 
her close, and passionately Kissed the sweet 
lips, which now were not loth to respond to 
his caresses. 

* - * * a 


Aa Clifford insisted upon a speedy wedding, 
and there was really no reason why the young 
people should not settle at once, the prepara- 
tions went on merrily. Only sometimes 
Angela would pause and look wistfally at her 
father, and once meeting her eyes he asked,— 

** What is it, little woman? Why do you 
regard me so pitifally ?"’ 

** Tam thinkiog how lonely you will be when 
I am gone.” 

“Come here, Angela. Would it vex you 
very much if I were to follow in your steps? ’’ 
She started in surprise, then answered, — 

‘** Tshould be glad if I knew it was for your 
happiness, and that my new mamma was & 
very, very lovable woman. Do I know her, 


pe 

“ Better than any other woman, Ié is 
Eanice.” 

“Qh!” with a breath of astonishment, 
‘‘T never dreamed of such a thing; but Iam 
more glad than I can say. Let me oon- 
gratulate you.” 

**Don't be premature. I have not spoken 
yet, and she may refase,” 

‘‘If she does I’ll never speak to her again,” 
announced Angels, stoutly; ‘‘ bat she never 
can be so cruel, Oh, dad! what happy times 
we shall have together yet!" 


* * * . . 


** Eanioe, I have a question to ask!” 

‘* What is it, Mr. Warren?" 

The Squire possessed himeelf of her slendr, 
delicate handg, and all in a moment she knew 
what she had never before sugpected, ard 
stood silent and flashed before him. 

‘*T am years older than you, dear, but I am 
not incapable of love, and I love you very 
truly. ill you be my wife?” 

- tay cannot mean this—knowing my 

t ' 

“I do mean it. It is my dearest wish to 
call you my wife!" 

“Bat what of Angela?" 
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“'She.will be delighted. She has assured 
me of that.” 
‘* Mr. Warren,” Eunice said, gravely, ‘‘ no 
woman can love twieeas I loved him; but I 
esteem you. I—I do met think any other man 
could fill the place: yea hold in my affection. 
If you are content to take me, knowing these 
n wee 
“I am mere than .eontent, dear heart. 
Then you give this little hand to me?” 
“ If you wish it—ges.” 
* = + * * 
So there were two weddings instead of one. 
And in her bright, glad life Angela forgot the 
past, save at rare intervals; and ‘although 
Eunice could not share that forgetfulness, her 
way lay in pleasant paths, and in her own 
eweet, grave way she was more shan content. 
As for Sqnire Warren he blesses the day on 
which she gave herself intc his keeping, and 
made hie happiness her care | 


[THE END.] 








FACETIZA. 


Tar man with twins says it is bard work to 
hold his own. 


Tr you can’’ marry a woman with dollars, 
the next best thing is a woman with sense, 

'* Does the cellar leak?" ‘No, Ti’s had 
two feetof water in it ever sinee I've been in 
the house. Not a drop has got ont.” 

“ Peter is pulling the bell very timidly to- 
night, mother.” ‘ Yes, my darling daughter ; 
it sounds like an engagement ring.” 

‘Ou, yes, Swift is a good fellow in his way.” 
‘Indeed? Whata pity! Blocks hia own path, 
eh?” 

Suz: “Do you love me for myself alone ?”’ 
He: “ Yes, and when we're married I don’t 
want any of the family thrown in, 

A youne man who married a “ huiterfly of 
fashion '’ was anable, a year later, to provide 
“ grub” for his butterfly. 

Breps of a feather generally flock together, 
but geese apd duoks are found in divers 
places. 

Loxpon hotels that do not makes “ spe- 
cialty”’ of having damp sheets to give colds 
and rhenmatigm are the excepsion. 

‘‘ Way did the soprano leave?” “‘ She said 
the preaching interrupted her conversations 
with the tener,’’ 

"Do you believe in cures effected by the 
laying on of hands?” ‘‘I certainly do. There 
is nothing like spanking to meke a child 
behave itself.” 

APor1o is said to be the first gentleman who 
ever struck a lyre. If he bad only hit hima 
little harder we might not have so many mag- 
nificent liars at the present time. 

‘T nave such an indulgent husband,” said 
little Mrs. Dell. ‘ Yes, so George says,” re- 
sponded Mrs, Spiteful, quietly. ‘‘ Sometimes 
he indulges too much, doesn’t he?” 

Portce Sererant: ‘What ia your occu- 
pation? ’’ Mr. Hibber: ‘‘ Shir—I’m—sbgentle- 
man!” Sergeant: ‘‘ Well, you seem to be ont 
of a job just now!” 

Jones: ‘What did you think of my argu- 
ment, Fogg?” Fogg: ‘It was sound, very 
sound (Jones delighted); nothing bus. sound, 
in tact.”’ 

A CORRESPONDENT wants to know if “' fits are 
hereditary.” Any smail boy compelled to 
wear out his father’s old clothes could tell 
him they are not, 

‘So the old gentleman kicked you down the 
stoop when you ealled to see his daughtar, 
Did he break anything?" ‘Yes, he broke 
our engagement.” 

JupeE (to convicted prisoner): ‘‘ Anything 
to say, Boggs?” Prisoner (insinuatingly) : 


Taz number of “darlings” at the begin- 
ning of a woman’s. letter ia in direct ratio to 
the number of sovereigns demanded at »the 
finish thereof, 

‘Ty there’s one time more than another,” 
sSaySan experienced married man, “when a8 
woman sheuld be left alone, itis when a Hine 
of clothes comes down in the mud.” 

‘*Homrg!” sneered the ass, as he 6n- 
countered the zebra; “you look Tike an 
escaped convict.” ‘ Possibly,” retorted the 
nebre ; ‘““bat mo one ever takes me for an 
ase, 

“Wt!” said the judge. “You here 
again!” "Yes, your honour. When I think 
of how kind the prison officials are and how 
cold the world is Icometo the conclusion that 
it dan’t pay to be honest.” 

First Lapy: “ What a charming litle 
; dog!" Second Lady (impressively): ‘' Yes; 
| he used to belong to the Princess of Wales! ”’ 
First Lady: “ Well, I should not care; he 
doeg noé look a bit secondhand.” 

‘‘A Lover is a torment, anda nuisance to 
boot,” said the pretty girl, saueily, tossing 
her head ; and the young man who was listen- 
ing to her sighed and said, ‘So your father 
seems to thiak.” : 

Miss Orpuarp: “ Your room is very pretty, 
Mies Rosebud, but I wish you would drop in 
and see mine. It’s a perfect museum of curios, 
All presents too.” Misa Rosebud: “ Birth- 
day presents?” 

Brown: “ You should come ont our way, 
and listen to the wonderful echo we have 
there.’ Fogg: ‘Echo? Did you ever hear 
an echo that had any originality in it? It is 
the rankest of plagiarists, is Echo.” 


Tr is a very exasperating thing to be robbed, 
but it is more so to have the newspapers an- 
nounce that the burglara hound you and your 
wife in bed and ransacked the house, ‘ but 
were unable to find anything of value.” 

‘You should never take anything that 
doesn’s agree with you,"’ the physician told 
him. “If I'd always followed that rule, 
Maria,” be remarked to hia wife, ‘where 
would you be?” 

Tue only thing that mars the dandy's peace 
of mind is the fact that he isn’t imported like 
everything he uses. Meanwhile, from his 
lofty place in\the menagerie, the imported 
monkey looks down on him, and marvels. 
‘WHat are you crying for?” ‘** I—boo-hoo- 
‘hoo—bit my finger with the er.er-hammer— 
beo-hoo!” ‘Oh, well, bea man, You never 
hear me cry when I hit my finger.” “' N-0.0-0, 
but you’d whip me if I’d swear.” 

A musroan friend induced an old Scotch lady 
to listen to an anthem, and told her with 
musical humonr that it was an anthem David 
played to Sani. “Then I understand why 
Sanl threw the javelin at him,” commented 
the old lady. 

Maun: “What a dear, good chaperon yon 
are. Butbowdid you manage to get my rival 
out of the room just at shat critical moment ?”’ 
Chaperon: ‘I whispered to her in a kind, 
confidential tone, that there was a rip in the 
back of her silk bodice.” 

First Boy: ‘‘ The preacher said that when 
she collection-plate went round everybody 
thought to theizselyes not how much they 
could give, but how little they could give with- 
out feelin’ ashamed. Now, I'd jest like to 
know how he can tell what people is thinking 
about.” Second Boy: “Of course he knows 
how folks feel. Before he got to be.a minister 
he used to sit in the congregation hisself.’’ 
‘‘An, here you are!” said a City gent, 
patronisingly, to'a lounger who was propping 
upthe railings in a sheltered corner during 
tbe bitter weather. ‘‘Go to No. 16, I want 
my foreeourt and pavement cleared of snow,” 
* Very sorry, sir, my trade and occupation is 
cutting lawns in fromt gardens!" ‘‘ Why, you 
ssid the other day when I relieved you, that 





Pook Binpy! ‘+Mias Larkins: “'Oh! tho 
poor little birds? What will they do, seeking 
shelter in the snowstorm? Mr. Robin A: 
Dare: ‘Ioan tie my handkerchief over «that 
one you have in your: hat, dear, if you think 
it needs protection.” 

Mrs. Mucems: ‘*And so you are an acter? 
What are you playingnow?" Handaome 
> er a= — réle in = * Ooraloan 

rothers.’”’ rs. Mugging: ‘‘ Oh, yes, I've 
geen that, and cimnceaber there was @ duc! 
in it.’ 

Rev, Pomrovs Frere (to his son, severely) : 
‘*Are you aware, Charles, that card-playing 
at their clubs is the curse of the young men 
of the day?” Son: ‘Well, governor, it 
depends on the men, you know, and the cards 
they hold.” 

Don’t worry whether the man who tayc 
nice things to you means them or not. The 
fact that he takes the pains to say them is» 
compliment. He doubtless has an axe to 
grind, but it doesn’t follow that you mu:zt 
turn the grindstone, 

Pappy is often poetically polite. On piskins 
up and returning a lady's umbrella, which had 
been blown out of hand, a gallant Izishman 
said : ‘Faith, miss, an’ if ye was.as sthrone 
as yer handsome, be jabers, a hurricane 
couldn’t hava snatched it from ye.” 

Tse thoughtful look that enddenly com:: 
over the face of a man when he ponn’s 
his thumb-nail with a hammer, is due to his 
soul asking itself whether it will give up it: 
hope of salvation for the pleasure nf saying 
about just what it thinks in the first words 
that come handy, 

‘ Unciz, what is the hardest lesson yon 
ever had to learn?” asked a young lady of « 
veteran statesman; known for his strong pre- 
judices. ‘ That the man who differs from me 
not only in opinions, but in principles, may 
be as sincere and honest as I am,” was the 
reply. 

‘* Exncacrp? And you have only visited her 
twice?” “Yes. Oouldn’t do anything elee ; 
such ® fine, lovely girl. The first evening I 
went to see her it kept me nervous watobing 
the clock on the mantel, and when ten came ! 
took my hat and left.” “ Well?" ‘ Well, last 
night, when I called, I noticed the clock bad 
been removed from the room. 

A seir-actine sora, jaca large enough for 
two, bas been invented, If properly wound 
up, it will begin to ring a warning bell just 
before ten o’clock. At one minute after ton 
it splits apart, and while one-half carries th: 
daughter of the house up stairs, the other 
half kicks the young man outof doors, They 
will come high, but people must have them. 
Miss Jox (pupil at a ladies’ college): 
‘‘ Madam, M. Foster has come to take-me for 
adrive. May Igo?” “ Yon know, Misa Joy, 
tbe rules of the college do not allow it unle= 
you are engaged. Are you engaged to ii: 
Foster?” Miss Joy (doubtfally): “N-vo 
but—if you will let me go I shall be by ih: 
time we get back?” 

Way Hz was Invirev.—Mr. Softey: ‘ You 
father’s attitude toward me is changed, Mis: 
Clara. When I came in he told me to be 
sure to stay and dine with some friends he i? 
entertaining,’ Miss Olara (surprised): “I< 
thatso? Oh, I know —_—— rememberine 
something). He’s a little superstitions, n° 
didn't want to have thirteen at table.” 

Srman Faruer: “ Look here, young m*”. 
your teacher tells me you exoused yonrscli 
from school by telling her your mother ws: 
sick, What do you mean by lying to your 
teacher, sir?” ‘I didn’t lie.” ‘Yes, you 
did, Your mother isn’t sick, and you know 
it.” “ She said ehe was.’ “When?” “ Last 
night. She said she was sick of havieg you 
come home at two o'clock in the morning with 
your cuffson yourankles.” ‘ Well, of course, 
if she was sick it was perfeotly right for you 
to stay out of schocl, my son, There, here's 








“Nothing, me Lnd, exceptso ssyasI am a 
man as is always sotiefied with a litsle.” 


your trade was shovelling snow!” ‘ Ah, thas 
was monthe ago, in the summer! "’ 


@ penny ; run off and get some candy, and we 


i won't say any more about it.” 
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SOCTETY. 


THE University of Paiahars contemplates 
opening iés doors fo women étudents. 

Pretty floral necklaces of white violets or 
chrysanthemume closely massed together after 
the fashion of a dog.collar are now worn {with 
evening dresses. 

An“ auauete lanch:room,”’ for the especial 
benefit of dyspeptic diners,’ has recently been 
established in New York, 

Ir ia said that. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales will visit Ireland this year. 

Gaugs played with “living pieces” are as 
old aa chees itseif. Rabelais gives a long 
description of them in his work published 
in 1499. 

Ir is announced that the Empress Frederick 
and Princess Margaret of Prussia intend 
coming to Windsor to stay for a few weeks 
with the Queen very e0on afier the, arrival of 
the Court at Windsor Castle. 

Tuer late Prince Baldwin was prinojipally 
remarkable for bis extraordinary likeness to 
Napoleon in his youth. He had Napoleon’s 
youthful face exactly, only much refined and 
idealised, and his eyes were dreamy and 
pensive. 

Surmuzy Dare says there is nothing like 
steam for keeping the complexion fresh and 
free from wrinkles. Dast easily settics in the 
pores of the skin and can only be dislodged 
by the daily use of hot water or steam and 
BOBD. 

Tue last notion in the high industrial 
line is to knit with gold needles, or pe 8 
silver ones at a push. Stockings fabri- 
cated with sach implementa ought to be 
specimen ones. 

On the occasion of theannual Order Festival 
at Berlin, the Emperor William distributed 
nearly eightcon hundred. decorations, 

Parsex girls are crowding in as candidates 
for entrance examinations at Bombay Uni- 
versity. When a woman determines to go 
ahead it is no use trying to stop her. 

Tre secret of artistic dressing is to 
matoh the hair or the skin. Angel white, 
which is that sunny, creamy tint, with the 
— of amber in it, is becoming to every 
ace. 

Toe marriage of Princess Louise with 
Prince Aribert of Anhalt will probably take 
place a week or so before the silver. wedding 
anniversary of the Prinoess’s parenta, and 
the newly-married couple will pases the week 
at Cumberland Lodge with them, leaving 
shortly after for Germany. The Royal 
wedding will take place in 8i. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. 

We are to have a new mode of greeting our 
friends—or, rather, the revival of a very old 
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STATISTICS. 


Genuars weigh nearly|10lbs. each man more 
than Frenchmen. 

Over 1,500,000 pieces of type sre used print- 
ing the daily edition of the Times. 

Narrzs: is proportionately the most criminal 
city in Enrope, the number of murders yearly 
being over 65, 

Eacu head of clover contains about. cixty 
distinct flower tubes, each of which contains.a 
portion of sugar not exceeding the five-hun- 
dredth part of a grain, 

At the present time the number of deaf 
mutes in the world is estimated to he from 
700,000 to 800,000, and.of these same 63 per 
cent. were bern deaf, the others losing. their 
hearing from different causes. 





GEMS. 


Tr is gentle mannens that prove so irresiati- 
ble in women. 

He who does not respect confidence will 
never find happiness in his path. The belief 
in virtue vanishes from his heart, the source 
of nobler actions becomes extinot.in him. 

Never be dispirited; never say, “It is too 
late.” The fitting canse for a man.is to do 
what is good for the moment, withont) vainly 
forecasting the future ; to do the present daty 
and leave the results to Heaven. 

Tat man is the most wealthy who, having 
perfected the functiqns of his own life to the 
utmost, has also the widest helpful infiuence, 
both personally and) by.meane of kis posses- 
sions, over the lives of ofhers. 

No man ever got oné of his waaknesses or 
his sina by continually thinking about them; 
the only way to get out of them isto work out, 
No man ever saved himself by thinking; 
thought without action is fatile and barren. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Newton Purrs.—One cup of molasses, one 
cup of sugar, oue cu» of water, one-half cup 
of butter, four capsiof flour, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one tablespoonfnl of ginger, 
and a & little less of cinnamon. Drop on ting 
and bake, 

Creamep Parsnips.—Boil and peel par- 
snips; ont them in slices, and after spreading 
each slice with butter,.Jay ina. vegetable dich 


and ’ponr over them a white sauce made of a | 


cup of boiling milk cooked until thick with two 
spoonfals.of flour and one of bniter; pepper 
and aalé to.taate. 

Breaxrast Oars.—Into one pints of flour 


ane. Handshaking is to go out of fashion, | mix twotablespoontnls of cream tartar. In one 


and in its place ieto be established the old-time | 


custom of raising the hand to the’ lips, 
followed by a litile,;motion similar to that. of 
“blowing a kiss.”’ 

Portraits modelled .ont of wax ara a revival 
of a fifteenth century art. They are .some- 
thing like the silhouette, but in relicf and 
coloured. Whether they lock pretty of course 
depends upon the model, who must above all 
things be certain of her profile. Two speci- 
meng of this work have been already shown 
in the Royal Academy. 

Dore Cnanizs or Bavanta and his noble 
wife spend the greater part.of their time in 
caring for the sick and distressed. Both are 
thoroughly trained oculists, and the duke has 
established, at his own expense, a large 
hospital in Bavaria, in which the eye depart- 
ment is open to all poor patients without 
charge. The duchess is his most valuable 
assistant, and takes part in the skilfal opera- 
tions for which he is so famous. She also 
Visits patients at their homes, and often stays 
to nurse them hereelf. 





oup of milk dissalve one teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat two eggs with two fablespoonfals batter 
and three of sugar. Add the milk, and, then 
stir in the flour. Beat well, and bake in a 
quick oven, 

How To Roast a Fown —Singe the fowl, 
wipe it outside with a cloth, and empty it 
neatly; wipe and wash the inside, making it 


quite clean and dry, making the following | 


stnffing :—One breakfast cupfal grated bread, 
quarter pound pork sausage meat, tablespoon- 
fal finely chopped parsley, three.quanter tea- 
spoonfal of salt, a little pepper, and a amall 
egg beaten up; mix sll these.thoronghly, 
putting the egg in last, then at: ff well into the 
body of the fowl; turn back the skin of the 
neck and the first joint of the wings to close 
the opening and keep in the atuffing; put the 
fowl into.a pan or. deep pudding dish, drop a 
little bit of butter into the pan and a cup- 
ful of boiling water, cover the fowl with a 
sheet of paper thickly buttered, and pnt it 
— the oven to:rosat for about an hour and 
elf, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mri winters are invariably more nnkealtby 
than very frosty ones. 

Tris stated that eteamboats will soon be 
rauning on the Sea of Galilee, 

A Parent authority says that not mors than 
one invention in 110 is of any practical use. 

An extraordinary fact is, saya a prison 
dootor, that a large proportion of criminals 
can draw well, 

As early as 969 ap. the Chinese fastened 
reckets to their arrows, that the latter might 
be thrown to a greater distance. 

A sxaTre manufacturer writes to ssy that 
nearly 1,100,000 pairs of skates were sold in 
England in the early part of January. 

Tue deepest ocean in the world isthe Pacific. 
Near the Ladrons Islands a depth of 4,475 
fathoms,or over five miles was found. 

Matxaca is the warmest place in Haroype. Is is 
even warmer than the coast of Algiers opposite. 
Palms and sugar-cane flourish there. 

Tue science of making steel produced the 
Damascus blade, with its keen and sinuous 
elasticity, centuries before the cutlers of 
Sheffiald could make a respectable pair of 
scissors. 

Tz two moss expensive nerfumes are the 
essential oil of rose petals, called otto of recer, 
and the oil of jasmine. The former wien 
quite pure costs very nearly £10 per qunce, and 
the latter £9, 

Lirrin the little German village of Sirobeck, 
in the Hartz Monntains, is almost entirely 
given up to chess-playing. Even the children 
in the schools are proficient:in the ancient and 
royal game. 

Tue head of a bricklayer’s Jabourer is be!ld 
aloft with a haughty, self-reliant air, fram his 
habit of carrying a hod on his shoulder, and 
looking above him as he climbs up to. the 
scaffolding. 

THERE are one hundred and nine mefical 
missionaries in China; of ~vhom: thirty eight 
are women, and of these jas) thirty-six are 
Americans. In all but fonr of the provinces 
medical missions have been established. 

A VEGETARIAN church ia about to be estab- 
lished. One of the fundamental principles 
of the church will be thas life is sacred, and 
that therefore the shedding of blood, ever 
though it. be for the sake of providing ftead for 
the human race, is wrong. 
| Tm Venerable Bede recorda the cirenm- 
' stance shat, as far back as the seventeenth 
| century the harp was #0 generally played in 
Britain. that is was customary ‘“‘to hand it 
from one to another at festive entertain- 
ments.” 

Tre water at ihe boticm of the coean. is 
much colder than at the snarface, and in many 
places the water freezes below before it doer 
above, At the depth of 3 500 feet waves are 
not felt. The temperature ia the same, vary- 
ing very little from the pelas fo the equator. 

Grrrine married at the English Church in 
Rassia is amexpensive thing, The clergyman’s 
fee is £10, the choiz demand £2 103., the 
organist a similar eum; whilst £2 103. is 
required for lighting the firesand gas. Inthe 
Russian Church, however, a priest will marry 
| you for just what you can afford. 

At present there is not more than one cow 
to every fifty people in Japan, anda drove of 
sheep would be looked upon by the farmers of 
| the interlor as wild animals. At present, the 
| butter used by the foreigners of Japan is im. 
| ported,.and there are not more than a,dozen 
| dairies in the whole country. 
| Ty the discussion latehy corried on in Hurope 
' aa to the distance at which Jarge objects on 
| the earth’s surface.are visible, i¢ qras stated 
| that the Himalaya Mountains havo. appeared 
| to view from the great distances of two hun- 
| dxedand twenty-four miiss,, and Mont Blanc 

two handred and ten mites, 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


er —Easter Monday in 1882 was on April 12. 
F.—Mr. a ym a lected " to take the oath, 

atbsase refused to — 

DespvtaNnt.—Mr. ew the Kay. ad and Stephen 
Adams the composer are one and the same person. 

Rocer.—O«man Pacha was in command of the 
Tarkish forces at Plevna. 

tans Oxe —Henry nes Se the murder 

of Harriet Lane, was executed on December 21, 1875. 

Iawornance.—The name of the town is pronounced as 
spelled. Lord Darby calis himself Darby. 

OG. T. D.—Affillation proceedings may be instituted 
against a minor. 

Se Rar o.—Income-tax {s due on the lst of January, 
and is paya ble at once. 

On ix TaousLe.—The landlord can La meg payment 
in fall to the legal expiration of your tenancy. 

Haprpy-ao-Luoky.—The “ough” in Slough—a morass 
—is pronounced as in plough. 

Savcy Msc.—The Pcince ef Wales was in India at the 
ond of 1875 and the beginafng of 1876. 

Cargrre.—A child over thirteen years of age who has 
passed the fourth standard may be employed full time. 

8'm Vous Pcarr.—The hatr is fair, but you surely do 
not require a stranger to tell you the colour of your own 


eee) —We can noey answer your question. 
‘We think you had better make some arrangement with 
the girl's cchoolmistress herself. 

Bozssy.—The mounted force is made up either of men 
who have served in the cavalry, or from those already 
In the police. 

InsountA.—The best remedy for sleeplessness is a cold 
sarfes just —- a into bed. The whole body 

subjected to the treatment. 
Distress. —The tenant is bound to see that the ren‘ 
te pl, and it is not the duty of the landlord to toon 


ET aL Re ELS, my tty - 
b~ New South Wales is the he climate ~ 
as you, but New Zealand fs very suitable. 


Inviewation.—It is In any case Improper, and might 
be Ifbellous, to apply on a postcard for the payment of a 


Bessrz —Write to War Office, Pall Mal, London, 
giving th eee ay ae es ee Se 


ra poe Jeax.—Bailie Nicol Jarvie is one of 
Soott’s creations, no doubt true to life, but not a 
portrait of anyone in particular. 

Ameition.—In all infantry 
years may be takém as buglers, 
‘vacancies are not very numerous. 

Horatio.—The last 7 ~ execution In Eagland was 
that of Michael the Clerkenwell explosion, 
at the Old Bailey, oa May 26, 1868. 

Nep.—Whoever called in the doctor is Hable for the 
doctor’s bill, If an ee 
person you are liable for it. 


Datver.—The locomotive engine Is said to Lyn. a 
maximum life of about thirty years. The ann’ cost 
opus frm fon on or oat of tt St con 


In Love.—It was obtrusive in to speak to 
young lady, and indiscreet and 4 ath 
led {ato a conversation with you. 


CHARLES re He the army is not quite 
as quick as you think. You would requtre a little 
education, You hed better take the adv'cs of the 
nearest recruiting sergeant. 


Moxie Dariiva,—Persons married before a registrat 
may subsequently arrange for a religious ceremony if 
they desire to do so; but the first marriage would, or 
course be perfectly valid. 

Is Want or Apvion.—Why not keep a dog? License 
and all, he need mot cost you more than twenty shillings 
yearly, and he will protect your property better than 
auy policeman. 

Ro.uine Stonz.—Sydney would suit equally well for 
climate, and might be ge work. Brisbane during 
two months is very hot, but very pleasant for weak- 
chested people, If you have friends there, prefer that 

Hovsrwirs.— When lamp chimneys have become 

moke-staine?, wash them in warm water and soap; 
while wot rub them with dry salt. Vinegar will also 
remove the stain. 

Vesta.—If any ofl be used to promote the growth of 
the hair, we know of nothing better than castor oil and 
brandy, to be used fn the p of one ounce of 
brandy to three ounces of castor oil. 


its boys of 14 to 16 
mers, otc. ; but the 


Sin Hompsarr.—A youth under age has no right to 
enlist without the consent of his parents. To do so he 
must make a false declaration, for which he can be 
punished, and his parents can also reclaim him. 
es fe ot tS st 

su 
if the ieusaunie on enter to Gan eek 
and thea te the amount of the order. ..... 





LDIns.—The Road murder was 
night of June 29-30, 1860. Constance Kent was sen- 
tenced to death for the crime on July 21,.1865, but the 
sentence was afterwards commuted, 


& 5 Seen Dis gente Semen en Sioeien eee 
ticket to cover her ocean journey, and one when she 


wed 
ee which may be rene as - 


ss necessary. The cost is quite 


for 80 
J. Ronanseou, —An tankeaper con refuse {to serve any | her separate income goes with her. 


customer without assigning any jeg but 
customer sustains any damage ~~ peal 
sction may be instituted against the 


Garoor.—Lord Randolph Churchill is cen datiette 
over middle height, 3 feat § inches or 60. 1 gait « fase 
idea regarding his stature has been created by carica- 
tures showing him like a pigmy. 


D1sHEARTENED.—If your tear & axel Bote bo ac- 





on that account, no matter how it is written. 


C. EH. D.—The offices of the Howard Association, 
better known as the for the Abolition of Oapftal . 
Panishment, are at 5, Bishopsgate-stroet Without, 
London. 

Potrricran. 


er = Westminster, S.W.; or through 


a —The earth being larger than the orle, 
draws the latter to it. Just as the sun, 


y far 
larger than any of oma planets bala them 
from off into space. This 
law of gravitation. 

OVER AND OVER AGAIN, 


Of even the tiniest flower, 


” 
I 
in 
Ht 
t 


Esuz.— No one can say how long it gt would take you to ; that 
diploma, because = 


anality for a sergeon’s 
ty you have for acquiring information. 
Zi are qui and hoe seu you might go trong 


PR yt eg at ty 

mity may vi ‘a 
little tp de pdt ey y-7 +-- 
seeing nature and num ags a signalling shi 
might hoist it would dirqualify him. 

J. D. Lanes tyme wa ey to our knowledge, any- 
where a record of a pedestrian walking eight miles an 
hour, and we say further the feat cannot accom- 
plished. yh Bey 4 at gt — Ay = 
faster than good racing time. 

policeman cannot legally demand 
search a house in case of suspected theft 
unless he has a warrant; but he can enter a publio- 
Dongs without any warrant sn case he raspoots a breach 
of the licensing laws. 

Faturr.—Do you mean to fill up the census paper? 
Any man can can do that in ten ates. If you mean 
how long will an enumerator be at work, we say two 
2 SS =. e must deliver his papers on 
Saturday and collect them om Monday, April 6. 

MarrTHa a son-in-law would not be lfable, but if 
oS ee to the jh, the 

married daughter—if she possessed property in her own 
—— be called upon to contribute towards their 


yoo OO sublimatum, or flowers of sulphur, 
y grooms —— seen py by as 
it to rise in @ chamber. 


You can procure flowers of sulphur ai 
eaieear Sean los., 1d, hie at wo 
1 owt., 16s. 





—Copies of Parliamentary pa 
from Messrs. Eyre and Spottis woode, any | 
in 
‘ 
| 


| Seceend, ant the Cup on cee bees Eee 
-class persons, and Canada is 


separate estate as Her 
Sy + ge ey If she has suffictent legal can: 


Crapavest.—The manufacture of terra cotta has been 
on impwtent brench of industry since the latter part of 
So ane century. I¢ is sald to be much more 

that of the ancients. At the Paris 
Banibition tn 18 in 1867, PES woccmile display of 


Oabal 
| eg 2-60th Rifles and 9%b Lancers, 23:4 
Pioneers, 24th and 25th Panj«b Infantry, 
has, 4th and 5th mney 2ad and 8rd Sikhs, Pan- 
jaub Cavalry, and Central [ndia Horse. 


are not colonies 
fairer field to those in your line, but the paseage-:noney 
is excessive. 

Part.—1. There fs no field inviting emigrants at 
b DE we Pad ag Mp py coats little to 
gothere. The field is wide, the climate on the whcle 
pone doy vp es Ey own, and in the event of non- 
success the road home me ts onally found. 2, Go to Phila 


Lit 


ofthe person. If the person is a the plan 
will be to communicate gaardians of the 
district. 

Emiceant.— We sa Menge my foeien, same 
there is a greater —-" > tion than in 
any other country in es, an 


ample variety of other occupations. Ey ayy” 


working very wopromiaing 
Uaty Nussiz.—Eyebrows are wonderfully 
by ee brilliantine into them, 
coaxing or emg Sg = bee tp ornate 
tooth comb or the fingers. does a 
wath tee need of tha’ echec's penal, as it darkens the 


hme Reaper.—It ~* ra at = ecg 
t-in-your-penny machine for supply 1s cocoa, 
Haw} coffee, milk, and other liquids, has been brought 
out, but we cannot say where you will see one. ot 
water is avallable for washt ag the tumblers ; there are 
two, and the machine “lets down” just enough to fill 


Surreere.—We think if you explain to the dentist 
you are subjeet to heart disease he will refuse to 

chloroferm or ‘‘ gas” except under the 
supervision of your own medical man. The ¢ffect of all 





Weekly ; or Quarterly 
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